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FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN NORTHERN CHINA. 


Wt are happy to think that Lord Exery runs no risk 
of being impeached, and that Admiral Srymour is 
quite safe from the fate of Admiral Byrne. So far from 
being “ashamed of his nationality,” Tomkins, the English- 
man in foreign parts, may boldly write himself Anglais 
and Rentier in the travellers’ book of every inn on this 
side Switzerland. So far from “ blushing to name the land 
“of his birth,” he may go to Cherbourg itself, and pro- 
claim to the very waiters that if they don’t look sharp 
about that go of brandy, he'll be d—d if he don’t write to 
the Zimes. 

For, not only have the English forces not disgraced them- 
selves in the Pei-ho, but they have out-sped and out-done the 
French. Our distinguished contemporary, whose remarks 
on the dishonour of England in Northern China have literally 
achieved a European reputation, was perhaps justified in 
lamenting a few days since that anonymous writers have 
no posterity. Certainly, if the credit of journalism is ever to 
equa] its influence, the events criticised ought to be separated 
by a tolerably wide interval from the time at which the 
judgment of mankind is made up. It is not convenient to 
be brought to book too soon, and a period at least equal to a 
Parliamentary session ought to elapse before one’s judicial 
sentences are overhauled in the appeal court of facts. There 
is perhaps an excess of courage in our contemporary’s con- 

tulating himself on the sagacity of the course he has 
ollowed in regard to India. Critics with long memories, on 
reading the elaborate compliments to the East India Company 
in the Report of the Transport Committee, may happen to 
recollect that the Zimes commenced its attacks on the Com- 
pany with the charge that its “antiquated traditions” had 
caused the official delays which impeded the conveyance of 
troops to India. It is even possible that a s2eptical mind, 
on examining the Third India Bill, might doubt whether 
this old-new system of double government was exactly the 
arrangement advocated by the partisan of the scheme of 
Lord Patmerstox, and by the eulogist of the project prepared 
by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. One may pre- 


sume too much on the oblivion produced in the mind of the . 


newspaper reader by the lapse of a few months; and 
surely, then, it is something like foolhardiness to offer 
one of those condemnations of England by Englishmen 
which echo through Europe,’ when there is a chance 
of its being falsified in less than a fortnight. On the 
strength of advices which left the Gulf of Pee-chele 
when two English despatch-boats were attempting to 
cross the bar of the Pei-ho, our contemporary sat in sack- 
cloth, and insisted that the sun of England had set. 
Those miserable despatch-boats, it told us, were exactly the 


craft not wanted for the service. They could not get into 


the river, and, if they did, they would be useless. On the 
other hand, the French had cleverly brought the very light 
vessels which were wanted. They were in the river where 
we should never be, and Admiral GENOUILLY, at present 
politely sarcastic at our failure, would be off to Pekin ina 
trice. The French would reap the glory, but, as for us— 
Toujours trop tard ! 

Knowing nothing of the matter beyond what we read in 
our contemporary’s columus, but having somewhat more 
faith in English statesmen and English sailors, we suggested 
that the despatch-boats had probably been deliberately 
selected by all parties as best fitted for the undertaking. 
And such, we are amused to find, was the exact truth. The 
Nimrod and Cormorant, which are properly described in the 
correspondence of the Zimes as “despatch gun-boats”—they 
are really, we believe, gun-boats less clumsy than the ordi- 
nary sort—not only got safely into the river, but actually did 


q all the work, The Cormorant took the northern forts, and 


the Vimrod the southern, and nearly single-handed silenced 
the Chinese fire. Nearly single-handed, we say, for now 
comes the absurdest part of the story. It was not the 
English but the French who came up ¢rop tard. Captain 
Saumarez of the Cormorant, “ before his French su; had 
“ got into position, had nearly succeeded in silencing the fire” 
of the northern forts. The Wimrod, “whose movements had 
“ been somewhat thrown out by the French gun-boats not coming 
“ up to time, received the concentrated fire of the southern 
“ forts.” And a second correspondent, not even alluding to the 
French, describes the whole affair as carried through by 
Dew and Saumarez, the captains of the two despatch-boats, 
So much for our contemporary’s opinion of the craft which, 
when the last mail left, were present in the Gulf of Pee- 
chele. He went on, it will be recollected, to insinuate that 
Lord Exe, in his despair, had sent for more tg 
but instead of asking for light vessels like the S , had 
singled out gun-boats so heavy that they could not possibly 
get up the river. The indirect commentary of the Zimes’s 
Correspondent on this assertion is particularly amusing. 
Nothing is said as to the defects of the English boats, but 
we find the following sentence :—*“It is doubted whether 
“the French gun-boats are of sufficiently light draught to 
“ proceed far up the Pei-ho !” 
The Journal des Débats, which, like every Continental 
newspaper, copied into its columns the 7'imes’s article 
of Monday week, hailed it with the ecstatic exclamation, 
“Happy the people whose journalists dare to tell it 
“ truths like these!” Without stopping to inquire whether 
the Débats will felicitate the people whose journalists 
fasten on it conjectural mistakes and hypothetical mis- 
carriages, let us say that we shall appreciate its congratula- 
tions better when it practises a little of what it preaches. 
The fervour of admiration which the plain-speaking 
of English newspapers excites in foreign communities 
is quite wonderful, especially when our self-abasement 
involves a tribute to their own glory. The Jowrnal des 
Débats, though it envies England the possession of her 
frank-spoken press, did not forget to remind its readers 
that the French had avoided all the blunders of the 
English, and would probably have all the distinction of 
reducing the forts on the Pei-ho. A month, too, has 
scarcely passed since, on the strength of information 
from a slightly mendacious correspondent, this very journal 
tried to appropriate to some French marines the entire 
credit of the capture of Canton. Precisely analogous to 
this is the process by which we have been robbed of the 
share of glory which belonged to us in respect of those 
operations in the Crimea which calumny itself cannot 
describe as marred by Red-tape and Routine. Frenchmen 
managed to overcome the chorus of admiration which was 
called up by our advance at the Alma, with calumnious 
whispers which have at last swollen into the cry of Toujours 
trop tard ; anda French critic has quite recently undertaken 
to prove the rather arduous thesis, that his countrymen won 
the battle of Inkermann. The plan, in short, which our 
neighbours systematically follow, is first to make the very 
most of their own achievements ; and next, in joint operations, 
to steal the honour of their ally’s. This mode of making a 
name is foreign of course to English honesty and veracity ; 
but why incur the moral guilt it involves, without getting 
the profit it brings, by dishonestly and unveraciously discre- 
diting the exploits which entitle us to genuine praise? We 
behave like a man who, for the sake of bearing out an asser- 
tion that he is a bad whist-player, should pu ly hold his 
tongue when he sees his adversary cheating. Mer; sometimes, 
by way of making the demonstration of our incapacity per- 
fectly clear, we take the line adopted by the Zimes in its 
commentary on these Chinese operations, and deliberately 
perpetrate a revoke. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT AND OFFICIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


IX the very height of the Palmerstonian furor we ven- 
tured to question the policy of the Whig journals in 
throwing overboard their traditional principles in order to 
shout in the train of a triumphal car. We were not 
surprised that our warnings were then unheeded, nor 
could we even have expected that experience should 
enforce so soon our unpalatable lesson. The return of the 
Liberals to their senses presents a picture worthy of the 
pencil of Wirxre. First, we have the truant Lxaminer 
skulking back to school in all the embarrassment of self-con- 
scions guilt. Of course, it was all “the other boy,” and the 
fault is laid, with a tardy repentance, on the “ bad manners” 
of Patmerston. The Lconomist, too, in its demure way, after 
preserving a discreet silence during the crisis of the Conspiracy 
Bill, has just found out the perils of “a confidential policy” 
in foreign affairs. We do not wish to alarm these interest- 
ing penitents by visiting too severely their past escapades, 
and we are willing to believe that they have arrived at a 
sincere though late appreciation of the scrape into which 
they have fallen. Perhaps, however, the most pitiable situ- 
ation of all is that of the big Whig boy in the blue coat 
and yellow stockings. We cannot pretend to compassionate 
him for the mess he has made of himself. We gave him 
timely warning, if he would only have attended to it, of the 
fatal consequences which would befal the “cause for which 
“ Hamppen died in the field and Srpnry on the scaffold,” 
if the great organ of “civil and religious liberty all over 
“ the world” would run off with the mob in the street, shout- 
ing “ Patwerston for ever!” Weventured to point out that 
it was hardly decorous for the depositary of the traditions of 
Horner, Mackintrosu, Broucuam, and Sypney to 
become the mere parasite of a successful politician, in flagrant 
disregard of the principles of which it professed itself the 
champion. We do not pretend to an unqualified admiration 
of Lord Joun RusseE.’s political career, but an elaborate 
attack on the author of the Reform Bill by the Zdinburgh 
Review, in the interest of one who never was a Liberal, and 
is at best but half a Whig, was an exhibition of political base- 
ness which might shock even an infidel who never bowed 
at the name of Fox. However, the Zdinburgh, in spite of 
all our friendly counsels, chose to barter its birthright for 
a mess of pottage, and now it seems to have lost all appetite 
for the meal it purchased at so inordinate a price. The 
stream of personal adulation which flowed unchecked 
during the short period of the Palmerstonian success is 
altogether dried, and we are treated in its stead to a dreary 
essay on Parliamentary Government, such as Swirt might 
have written in scorn under the title of a “ Tritical Discourse 
“on the British Constitution !’ We are told, with all the 
emphasis of political truism, that the basis of constitutional 
government is the responsibility of the Executive to the 
Legislature. We learn—what indeed was already suffi- 
ciently obvious—that that responsibility is wholly destroyed 
when the Executive abandons its independent action, and 
consents to become the mere instrument and creature of 
the Legislature. But what we are not informed by the 
Edinburgh Review, is how this mischief originated, or by 
what means it is to be cured. 

We do not dispute the assertion of the Whig journal, that 
the principles on which the Derby Administration has con- 
ducted public affairs during the present session are wholly 
subversive of the entire theory of constitutional govern- 
ment. It is perfectly true that a Government which frames 
ite measures and constructs its policy solely with the view of 
catching the temporary support of various sections in the 
House of Commons, evades the fundamental condition of 
Ministerial responsibility ; for the tool cannot be responsible 
to the hand which wields it, nor can the potter complain of 
the shape of the vessel which he has moulded. A House of 
Commons, dealing with an Administration which “bows to 
“ public opinion,” is like a schoolboy who fruitlessly bobs in 
the tub of water after the apple which for ever eludes 
his bite. We are certainly not disposed to defend 
a condition of things which can only issue in a uni- 
versal and hopeless political immorality. Neither do 


we feel inclined to take up the cudgels for Mr. MiLNer 
Gusson’s theory of the virtues which distinguish weak 
Governments. To say that a weak Government offers less 
obstruction than a strong one is just as much as to say that 
a coach would go quicker without a coachman, or that a ship 
which always runs before the wind makes a better passage 


than a vessel which steers its course. The only use of a 
‘Government is te govern,and those who don’t want te be 


} governed had better at omce dispense with a Governnsent 


altogether. 

It does not, however, suit the purpose of the Ldinburgh 
Reviewer to inquire how or when this new plan of conduct- 
ing Government on the “ bowing” principle, which threatens 
to supersede all other theories of Administration, grew to its 
present height. The Whig journal complains with great 
justice that the cowardice of the Executive is day by day 
abdicating more of its functions to the body which ought to 
check, and not to direct, its action. Yet the Edinburgh 
Review might have remembered that the first great blow at 
the responsibility of the Executive, and the fatal precedent 
of usurpation on the part of the Legislature, occurred under 
the auspices of Lord Patmerston. The respective duties 
of the Administration and the House of Commons may some- 
times be so intermingled as not to be easily discriminated ; 
but there are some functions which so exclusively appertain 
to the Executive that no doubt can arise as to the power 
which ought to assume the sole responsibility. Amongst 
these functions, it would be difficult to specify one which 
devolves more absolutely on the Administration than 
the conduct of operations in the field during time 
of war. The proposal of Mr. Rorsuck to transfer to 
the House of Commons the ‘inquiry into the state of the 
army before Sebastopol was a most flagrant assumption of 
the special province of the Executive. The Government 
of Lord AxBerpeen treated the vote on that motion in 
the only manner in which it could be constitutionally 
viewed — as a direct censure on the Administration. 
Regarded in this light, there could be no objection to the 
form which the condemnation of the Cabinet might happen 
to take. The fitting consequence would have been the 
formation of a Government which, enjoying the confidence 
of Parliament, should have been prepared to assume the 
proper responsibilities and the ordinary independence of 
the Executive. No doubt Lord Patmexsron took the con- 
duct of affairs on the fall of the ABerpEEN Administration 
with the expectation and intention of superseding the Com- 
mittee which virtually put the Cabinet in commission. But 
as soon as he found that Parliament was not prepared to 
accept him in the place of Wat Tyzer, he displayed that 
want of political stability which has been the perpetual 
characteristic of his public career. He “bowed” to the 
House of Commons, and consented to compromise the whole 
framework of the Executive Government rather than en- 
danger the hopes of his personal ambition. The first experi- 
ment of capitulation was fatally successful, and was soon 
repeated. The system of “bowing” was found so cheap 
and easy an expedient that it soon became the practice of a 
Minister who was little under the control of political con- 
victions. As soon as an outcry was raised against the 
Income-tax, the Budget “bowed” in obedience to the popular 
clamour. His embryo Reform Bill began to bow long before 
it had emerged from the womb ; and the India Bill came 
simpering on under the congenial auspices of Mr. VERNon 
Smirn, and made its little leg to an applauding public. In- 
deed, so far had the career of obeisance proceeded that there 
was no reason why it should ever have stopped if it had not 
happened that, by the merest accident in the world, the 
complaisant Minister, in the aliair of the Conspiracy Bill, 
happened to bow in the wrong direction. 

hatever may be thought of the tactics of the Dersy 
Administration—and we have no disposition to constitute 
ourselves their apologists—the worst that can be said of 
them is that they are apt disciples of the master whom 
they have supplanted. r. DisRaELI is too acute an ob- 
server of the temper of the House of Commons not to have 
studied all the advantages which Lord Patmerston derived 
from his compliant policy. He has closely imitated, but 
caa hardly be said to have exceeded, his original in the art of 
“bowing.” Indeed, these accomplished performers may be 
said to be unequalled in the graces of a Parliamentary minuet. 
They are both, in their own way, no doubt, great prophets ; 
but, like Manomer, they are sensible enough to recognise 
the fact that, if the mountain will not go to them, they must 

rforce go to the mountain. 

If the Hdinburgh Reviewer had had the fairness and courage 
to trace the history of the political mischief of which he com- 
plains to its source, he would not have had to beat about the 
bush for the causes of its Sst or for the remedy by which 
alone it can be cured. e will venture to expound -both 
the disease and the cure in fewer lines than the Hdinburgh 
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has occupied pages in its pointless disquisition, The 
Executive Government has lost its influence because the 
politicians into whose hands it has successively passed have 
been willing to barter the authority which it was their 
duty to sustain, for the continuance of a power which they 
were resolved at all hazards to retain. The evil will be cured 
only when men shall be placed at the head of affairs whose 
political convictions are stronger than their personal ambi- 
tion. Till then, we shall continue to see a capricious Par- 
liament, under the corrupting influence of a sycophantic 
Administration, departing further and further from those 
principles of mutual responsibility which are the life of 
Constitutional Government—unless, indeed, the time should 
come when the mass of the House of Commons, with more 
self-respect than the Minister, shall have the manliness to 
reject the adulation which its leaders have not the courage 
to withhold. 


INDIA AND YANKEE DOODLE. 


E have recently seen a number of the North American 

Review, which produces a strange effect on the English 
reader by the proof it gives of the extent to which the 
Americans have become a different people from ourselves. 
The Review is an elaborate imitation of the great British 
Quarterlies, and the English of the writers is very good 
English of the kind spoken at Boston, but the sentiments 
and the mode of treatment are exactly those of our inte- 
resting contemporaries, the Univers and the Gazette de France. 
An article on the British Empire in India has so familiar a 
twang to the ear, that one misses the Gallicisms which 
seem its natural accompaniment. It is intended to prove 
that the British are “ hardened in iniquity,” and is about as 
accurate in its statements of fact as the conversation of the 
gentlemen with whose company Martin Chuzzlewit was 
favoured on his road to Eden. It is not, however, the 
mistakes or misrepresentations which principally leave the 
impression that their author belongs to a different family 
of nations. The authorities on whom he relies are Mr. 
Matcotm Lewin, Mr. Meap, and Mr. “ ;” and 
we have had from these eminent persons statements no less 
surprising than the Reviewer's assertion that the atro- 
cities of the Sepoys were deliberately intended by them 
as a retaliation for the cruelties inflicted on their coun- 
trymen by Warren Hastines, than his notion that the 


revenue is extracted by torture all over Hindostan, or than |. 


his condemnation of the first Sikh war on the ground that 
it was an unprovoked aggression of the British Government, 
eager to secure the inheritance of Runseer Sincu. What, 
however, is really curious, is the evidence the article affords 
that many educated Americans, while watching England 
with an interest keen enough though not always friendly, 
have completely lost the thread of current knowledge on 
English subjects. England is evidently now divided from 
them by the same impalpable veil which hides France or 
Germany from Englishmen. The American Reviewer mani- 
festly believes, for example, that Scotland is a tributary pro- 
vince groaning beneath a foreign yoke. He wonders that 
the country of Bruce and Burns did not see in the Sepoy 
mutiny a providential opportunity for revolt. An article in 

on the East India Company he considers as 
inspired by the craven haste of a slave to be on the stronger 
side. How long, he asks, will Scotland tamely submit to 
the tribute of several millions sterling which is yearly 
transmitted from Edinburgh to London? Has she for- 
gotten the cruelties and the indignities which she underwent 
from the Duke of CumBerLanD, “almost in our own time ?” 
The Reviewer is convinced, we have no doubt, that this 
bloodthirsty Duke of CumBerLanD afterwards became King 
of Hanover. 

We do not refute a gentleman who believes that Scotch- 
men, of all people in the world, ought to be zealous in help- 
ing the Hindoos to destroy the British Empire in India. 
Certainly it is not their accurate knowledge of each other 
which now reminds Englishmen and Americans that their 
brotherhood is somewhat closer than if it depended on a 
common descent from Apam. The proof of the fact that 
every American is a transmuted Englishman, and every 
Englishman a ible American, comes from other sources 
than the literature of either country. So far as we are con- 
cerned, every newspaper which reaches us from India, 
Australia, or the Cape contains evidence that, removed from 
the thousand forms of control which modify his character at 
home, an Englishman becomes in almost no time a Yankee. 


New South Wales, Victoria, Canada, Van Diemen’s Land, 
even the aristocratically-settled New Zealand, are American 
societies under superficially monarchical governments ; and 
above all, the English minority of planters and traders 
in India is thoroughly Americanized. It is particularly 
ludicrous that an American should lecture us on the more 
indefensible passages of our connexion with India, because 
it is exactly the American side of English character which 
had full play, both for good and for evil, in the esta- 
blishment of the Anglo-Indian Empire. The energy, the 
self-reliance, the tenacity, and the undaunted courage of the 
race were conspicuous there, as they have been more recently 
in Mexico and Central America; but conspicuous also were 
its disregard of vested rights, its contempt for men of other 
blood, its insatiable greed for gain, and its tendency to blind 
itself to immorality by the most transparent sophistry. 
Anglo-Saxons, in presence of a weak and wealthy population, 
behaved themselves as Anglo-Saxons always have done and 
always will do, so long as they are nut kept in order by a 
strong Government, or by social restraints of equal strength. 
In India, that strong Government was at last organized ; 
and under it the people of India enjoyed some happiness, 
and had promise of more; nor was it till the Hindoo rebelled 
against his best protection that the danger of an American 
policy in India became again imminent. At this moment, 
the one result of the late wretched revolt which ought 
to be struggled against by everybody in England who 
cares for the credit of his country or of human nature, 
is the foundation in India of the society of the Southern 
American States. Everything tends toit. The best feelings 
as well as the worst are working towards it. -The Christian 
missionary hurries on to break down, as barriers to pro- 
selytism, the same religious institutions and the same laws 
which the planter would knock to pieces in the blind 
impulse of hatred, or from the surer instinct of cupidity. 
But, whatever their motives, the consequences involved in 
their success are shown experimentally. In Bengal, as in 
Virginia or Tennessee, only one set of social relations can 
be produced by placing a weak race at the mercy of a 
stronger. The consecration of wrong as a principle, and the 
denial of right on system, carry with them, in any climate 
and under any sky, the debasement of the religion which 
acquiesces in such a state of things, the depravation of the 
free constitution which permits it, and the moral ruin of 
master as well as slave. 

However we may respect the intentions of the Bishops who 
joined in a recent conversation in the House of Lords on 
the subject of Christianity in India, we cannot but regret 
that they should have repeated the old commonplaces of last 
autumn without a word of allusion to the better knowledge of 
the matter which we now owe to our cooler blood and ampler 
information. The proper answer to the pressing demands of 
the spiritual peers was given by Lord E.LLenporoven and 
other lay-lords, when they said that a consideration even more 
urgent than the conversion of the Hindoo (which, indeed, is 
involved in it) was, the growing hostility of the two races 
in India. If, however, these antipathies are to be understood, 
and their’ violence calmed, it must not be supposed that 
they date from the outbreak at Meerut. Doubtless they 
have frightfully increased since then, and have extended to 
classes whigh once did not share in them ; but we eannot 
accept from the Zimes the suggestion that they are the 
natural fruit of disappointed confidence. We trusted the 
people of India implicitly, it urges, and they deceived us. 
But though this is true of the relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and its subjects, it is not true of any feeling 
existing between the natives and those Europeans who are 
unconnected with the administration. The planters and 
traders have consistently vilified the Hindoo, and the con- 
firmation which the mutiny has given to their estimate 
of native character is one principal ground on which 
they proclaim themselves wiser than the East India Com- 
pany and the Civil Service. The separation between 
the races has, in truth, kept pace with the influx 
of non-official Europeans, whose occasional ill-treatment 
and perpetual vituperation of the Hindoo have been but 
slightly compensated by an assumed compassion for his 
spiritual blindness. The most plausible theory of the revolt. 
would be one which should attribute it to the fact that for 
some years past a cry for proselytism has synchronized in 


India with ager professions of the most unmitigated con- 
t 


tempt for the whole Hindoo race. Large numbers were 
hurt in their pride, still larger in their superstition, many 
in both. The Government (to its honour) has for the present’ 
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abstained as much as possible from wounding either the one 
or the other, but there are some persons who seem to think 
that it would turn India into a black man’s paradise if it 
only encouraged the tendencies which it has hitherto sedu- 
lously checked. 


AN INJURED INNOCENT. 


ig Session of 1858 has proved an unfortunate season 
for the Times. Omniscience has fallen into so many 
blunders which have been unluckily found out, and omnipo- 
tence has experienced such palpable rebuffs which it was 
hopeless to conceal, that even the public accouchement of Por 
Joan could hardly prove a severer trial to the devotees 
of infullibility. The side which the leading journal has 
espoused seemed doomed to disaster, and the cause which 
enjoyed the advantage of its hostility appeared to derive 
from its opposition an unhoped-for vitality. The Administra- 
tion of Lord Dersy has survived the thunders of the Z'imes, 
while that of Lord Patmersron perished under the breath 
of its applause. But of all the failures which the leading 
journal has recently experienced, the most mortifying must 
be the want of success which has attended its persevering 
efforts to write down the English name. In spite of the 
industry which has been expended in proving England and 
everything English to be contemptible, nothing but our sin- 
cere sympathy for the disappointment of our great contem- 
porary could induce us to regret that this nation is not yet 
universally despised. The ré/e of Cassandra is not at any 
time a cheerful one, but of all beings the most to be pitied 
is a Cassandra whose Troy is never sacked. In the midst 
of these accumulated miscarriages, and suffering (as it pathe- 
tically complains) under the same judgment as that wisdom 
of which it enjoys so large a share—which preaches in the 
street and no man regardeth her—perhaps the most discreet 
course on the part of the Zimes would have been to wrap 
itself in its own virtue, and leave us in ignorance of the 
indifference of the congregation which attends its ministra- 
tions. The leading journal might have taken to itself the 
consolation of the ancient Stoic— 


Victrix causa dcis placuit, sed victa Catoni— 


and might have derived a noble satisfaction from the reflec- 
tion that, though fortune might favour the Saturday 
Review, the Times was ever on the side of virtue in distress. 
Unfortunately, however, our contemporary seems to want | 
the fortitude and magnanimity which belong of right 
to injured innocence ; and the soreness which is betrayed 
on the subject of the “ obscure writers” in “ highly vitupe- 
“yative contempofaries” adds fresh confirmation to the old 
saying, that “the flesh will quiver where the pincers tear.” 
The laboured attempts which we have witnessed this week 
to prove that the 7imes has really always been in the right, 
indicate an uncomfortable consciousness that the public in 
general are under the delusion that it has been nearly always 
in the wrong. 
In an article which appeared in the Z'imes of last Wednes- 
day on the subject of the disputes between this country 
and America, we find an amusing illustration of the method 
by which infallibility, caught in a monstrous blunder, 
attempts to escape from the scrape into which it had tumbled. 
When, some six wecks ago, the American Congress and 
press were resounding with insults and menaces levelled 
against England, the 7'imes, following its accustomed policy, 
at once announced that the traducers of this country 
were entirely in the right, and that the conduct of the Eng- 
lish officers was wholly indefensible. If our contemporary 
had contented himself with arguing that the principles of 
maritime law hitherto asserted by the British Government 
were unsound, we should have been prepared to deal with 
the question upon the footing of a juridical discussion. 
But when a journal, professing to speak on behalf of the 
English people, chose categorically to assert that the “right 
“ of search had been abandoned since the treaty of 1842,” we 
thought it desirable to point out that such an affirmation 
betrayed a total ignorance both of the law and the facts of 
the question. We showed that the “right of search” could 
not have been abandoned in 1842, for the simple reason that 
it was neither at that time nor at any other asserted by the 
English or any other Government. It is equally true that 
it has not been abandoned now, and for the same reason— 
that it has never been preferred. There was, it is true, 
another right, which, by whatever name it may be thought 


not abandoned then—and which, in spite of the loose lan- 
guage into which some speakers have been betrayed, we are 
willing to believe is not yet abandoned. In the debate in the 
House of Lords on Monday night, the right referred to is thus 
defined by Lord Lynpuurst, with his accustomed precision :— 
“It is quite plain, if one of our cruisers see a vessel bearing 
“the American flag, and have reason to believe that that flag 
“is assumed, he must examine and inquire into her right to 
“carry that flag as best he can. Jf the result should be to 
“ give him a strong suspicion that the vessel has no right to 
“ the flag that she bears, he may visit, and have an examina- 
“ tion of her papers; and if he then finds that his suspicions 
“ are correct, he may deal with her in the manner in which 
“he would be justified in dealing with her as between 
“England and the country to which she belongs. The 
“ American Government has no right to interfere in this case. 
“ The matter is entirely between the English cruiser and the 
“ vessel seized. But if it should turn out that the vessel is an 
“ American, and has a right to use the flag, the situation is 
“ this—he must, of course, apologize for his acts, and make 
“ample compensation for any injury done.” 

This declaration of the law, so far from being any new 
discovery in jurisprudence, is precisely the doctrine which 
we showed, in our number of June roth, to have been laid 
down by Lord ABERDEEN in 1842. His lordship said :— 
The right of search, except when specially conceded by treaty, is a purely 
belligerent right, and can have no existence on the high seas during peace. 
The Undersigned apprehends, however, that the right of search is not confined 
to the verification of the nationality of the vessel, but also extends to the 
object of the voyage and the nature of the cargo. The sole purpose of the 
British cruisers is to ascertain whether the vessels they meet with are in 
reality American or not. The right asserted has in truth no resemblance to 
the right of search, either in principle or in practice. It is simply a right to 
satisfy the party who has a legitimate interest in knowing the truth, that the 
vessel actually is what her colours announce. This mght we concede as 
freely as we exercise. The British cruisers are not instructed to detain 
American vessels under any circumstances whatever; on the contrary, they 
are ordered to abstain from all interference with them, be they slavers or 
otherwise. But when reasonable suspicion exists that the American flag has 
been abused for the purpose of covering the vessel of another nation, it would 
appear scarcely credible, had it not been made manifest by the repeated pro- 
testations of their Representative, that the Government of the United States,’ 
which has stigmatized and abolished the trade itself, should object to the 
=— of such means as are indispensably necessary for ascertaining the 
truth. * * * * * * 

It is undoubtedly true that this right may be abused, like every other which 
is delegated to many and different hands. It is possible that it may be 
exercised wantonly and vexatiously; and should this be the ease, it would 


not only call for remonstrance, but would — resentment. This, however, 


is in the ent degree improbable; and if in spite of the utmost caution an 


error should be committed, and any American vessel should suffer loss or 
injury, it would be followed by prompt and ample reparation. The Under- 
signed begs to repeat, that with American vesscls, whatever be their destina- 
tion, British cruisers have no pretensions in any manner to interfere. Such 
vessels must be permitted, if engaged in it, to enjoy a monopoly of this unhal- 
lowed trade; but the British Government will never endure that the fraudu- 
lent use of the American flag shall extend the iniquity to other nations by 
whom it is abhorred, and who have entered into solemn treaties with this 
country for its entire suppression. 

Lord ABERDEEN’S despatch sufficiently proves that this right 
—call it what you please—was not abandoned in 1842. Lord 
Lynpuurst’s speech proves that it is not contemplated to 
abandon it now. Indeed, the concession of such a claim as 
that advanced by the American journals and endorsed by the 
Times would be absolutely inconsistent with the existence of 
an independent maritime sovereignty. If we were bound 
to allow any ship which hoisted the stars and stripes to 
unchallenged solely in respect of the flag under which she sailed, 
however little she might be entitled to its protection, we might 
not only have English ships carrying on the slave trade under 
American colours on the coast of Africa, but we might have 
the whole of our revenue laws defeated in the English 
Channel by our own subjects, who might pursue their illicit 
trade unmolested till some American cruiser condescended 
to interfere. If the Z'%imes is right in the concession which 
Lord Matmessury is alleged to have made, the English 
smuggler who chooses to hoist the American flag will 
be only amenable to the search of an American ship- 
of-war. When this doctrine comes to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated in our maritime ports, it will perhaps be found 
that all the savings which we shall be able to effect by the 
discontinuance of our revenue service will hardly compen- 
sate for the deficiency which may be found in the next 
return of the Customs. 

Inasmuch as Lord DERBy was a prominent member of the 
Cabinet of 1842, and Lord Lynpuurst its principal legal 
adviser, we do not suppose that they have substantially 
departed from the principles laid down by Sir R. Pert, when 
addressing the House of Commons on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, on February 2, 1843 :— 


fit to describe it, was asserted in 1842—which was certainly 


Nothing is more distinct than the right of visit and the right of search, The 
right of search with respect to American vessels we entirely disclaim. But 
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and the American be bond fide American—to know, for instance, 
whether a po toon , sailing under the American flag, 
be really what she seems 


* ; * * * 
iniquitous trafic—co that we are now the advocates of a principle 
for the interests security of all maritime nations—it is my duty 
to state in the face of the House of Commons that the claim to that right of 
visitation contended for in the despatch of Lord Aberdeen has not been relin- 

i ; that on this subject we made no concession whatever, and that to 

pansies laid down in that despatch of Lord Aberdeen we adhere at this 
moment. 

We learn from the speech of Lord ABERDEEN on Monday 
night, that the instructions which were issued to the English 
cruisers at that period were drawn up with the assistance 
of Lord Dersy, and under the supervision of Dr. Lusnixeron, 
Sir A. Cocxsurn, and the Admiralty. These instructions 
were at the time communicated to the American Government, 
and obtained its complete céncurrence. Lord Matmespury 
does not affirm that they were based on an unfounded 
claim, nor that he has ventured to revoke them. He inti- 
mates that some method is under the consideration of the 
two Governments which may obtain with greater efficiency 
the objects which we have never ceased to contemplate and 
pursue. He has promised to lay upon the table of Parliament 
the correspondence which has already passed, and when that 
correspondence is before us we shall be able to judge how 
far the present Government has sacrificed or sustained what 
Sir Rosert Peet well described as “a principle necessary for 
“ the interests and security of all maritime nations.” 

Fortunately for the conduct of the negotiation, the 
American Government seems by no means as pertinaciously 
anti-English in its spirit as the Z'imes. The despatch of 
General Cass, from which we have quoted in a previous 
number, very reasonably assimilates the right of visit to the 
right of arrest. “As the identity of a person must be ascer- 
“tained by the officer bearing process -for his arrest, and 
“ determined at the risk of such officer, so must the national 
“ identity of a vessel be determined at the like hazard to him 
“ who, doubting the flag she displays, searches her to ascertain 
“her true character. If the boarding-officer had just grounds 
“ for his suspicions, and deported himself with propriety in 
“ the performance of his task, doing no injury, and peaceably 
“ retiring when satisfied of his error, no nation would make 
“such an act the subject of serious reclamation.” We are 
glad to learn from Lord Matmessury that, as we had 
already anticipated, “the accounts given to the American 
“ Government have been enormously exaggerated, and that 
“after careful examination he has not found a single 
“ instance in which our cruisers have behaved with incivility 
“to the officers of any American vessel which they have 
“boarded.” According, therefore, to the doctrine of Mr. 
Cass himself, no case has occurred “which any nation 
“could make the subject of a serious reclamation.” Con- 
sequently, no necessity whatever has arisen for departing one 
iota from the principles of maritime law so clearly defined 
by Lords LynpHurst and ABERDEEN ; and we can see no 
reason, from the information before us, for believing 
that the present Government has been guilty of the super- 
fluous lécheté of surrendering a right which the complainants 
themselves are not so unreasonable as to question. 

Whatever confusion, therefore, may have been introduced 
into the discussion by the loose language of speakers who are 
almost as hazy in their ideas of international law as the 
writer in the Times, we believe that the question stands 
now precisely on the same footing on which it was placed 
by Lord ABERDEEN in 1842. The statement with which 
the Times concludes, that “the right of Search and Visita- 
“tion has now been wholly abandoned,” is just as inaccurate 
as that with which it commenced, “that the Right of Search 
“ was abandoned in 1842.” The Right of Search was not 
abandoned in 1842, nor is it now abandoned; for it was 
not asserted either in 1842 or at any subsequent period. 
The right of Visitation—in the only sense which has ever 
been attached to it in this protracted controversy—is not 
now abandoned any more than it was in 1842; for the 
right of verifying the nationality of a vessel has been ex- 
plicitly insisted on by every speaker who has treated the 
question in Parliament, and is categorically admitted by the 
American Minister for Foreign Affairs. At the risk of in- 
curring the imputation of a “highly vituperative” criticism, 
we have thought it right to set forth the true state of the 
case. Not that we deem it necessary to “gild the refined 
“gold or to paint the lily,” by a laboured exposure of 


that the combined want of knowledge and want of patriotism 
of the Times should not be permitted to mislead public 
opinion by representing this country as having been com- 
pelled, in deference to the vulgar menaces of the American 
‘press, to beat a humiliating retreat by the surrender of 
claims which we had asserted without foundation, and the 
abandonment of rights which we had exercised without 
justice. 


ELECTORS’ TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 


HE House of Commons and its Committees, without 
adhering to any immutable doctrine, have done a good 
deal, by legislation and by decisions on the trial of election 
petitions, to put down bribery and treating. When public 
opinion on any subject is in advance of private conviction, 
political action generally assumes, in its oscillating and in- 
termittent course, the appearance if not the genuine character 
of prudish insincerity. Electoral corruption was denounced 
as a crime before statesmen were ashamed of practising it ; 
but by degrees the universal profession became a not unfre- 
quent belief, and the purchase of voters in the open market, 
when it is publicly avowed iv the House of Conimons, is 
now regarded as an excess even of Irish impudence. The 
exceptional culpability which, according to constitutional 
purists, attaches to the use of money in elections is one of 
those consecrated fictions which it is unprofitable to ex- 
amine. There is not the smallest danger that candidates 
or constituencies will carry purity to an inconvenient ex- 
treme, and up to the present time the increasing stringency 
of the law has undoubtedly produced a beneficial effect on 
public morality. In the last Parliament, the zeal of the Elec- 
tion Committees in discerning latent corruption threatened 
at one time to enlist popular sympathy on the side of the 
persecuted class of sitting members. Every zealous voter who 
had walked down a street with a candidate was elevated into 
an agent, and the transfer of a shilling or of a pint of beer 
between any two inhabitants of a borough was gravely in- 
vestigated asa primd facie case of constructive bribery or 
treating. As in all similar cases, real criminals were the first 
to profit by the arbitrary extension of the boundaries of 
crime. When a member who had confined his expenditure 
to two or three hundred pounds was stigmatized as guilty of 
corruption, the wholesale dealer in votes felt that he was 
kept in countenance by a host of creditable partners in an 
act of conventional guilt. Fortunately the common sense of 
Parliantent produced an early reaction, and the present 
Chancellor of Ireland had the merit of reminding Com- 
mittees that the law which made bribery a misdemeanor 
could scarcely be satisfied by a proof of constructive agency 
under an unconscious principal. Since the last general elee- 
tion, Committees have for the most part taken the real merits 
of the case into consideration, and the true choice of the 
independent electors has seldom been reversed in conse- 
quence of any isolated act of imprudence. 

In the well-known case of Cooper v. Stapz, local party 
spirit, not satisfied with the triumph of the hustings, sought 
for vengeance in a court of law. e candidate had offered 
to pay the travelling expenses of an elector, on the implied 
condition of obtaining his vote, and the purity of the oppo- 
site party was shocked by the temptation involved in a 
gratuitous railway journey from Huntingdon to Cambridge. 
Three successive tribunals of ascending dignity delivered 
conflicting judgments on the lawfulness of paying for the 
conveyance of a voter to the poll, and it was finally deter- 
mined by the House of Lords, in accordance with the opinion 
of a majority of the judges, that the candidate who had 
conformed to a universal practice had, in addition to 
heavy pecuniary penalties, incurred a disqualification 
from taking a part in any Parliamentary election. So 
absurdly unjust a consequence of the existing law not 
unnaturally produced a general desire to obviate the recur- 
rence of the anomaly, and the expiration of the Corrupt 
Practices Act furnished an opportunity of legalizing a prac- 
tice which seemed less objectionable than the persecution of 
which it had been the pretext. Yet it may be doubted 
whether Parliament has been well-advised in substituting 
an express permission to convey voters for a judicial prohi- 
bition. The mischief consisted in the previous uncertainty 
of the law, and in the consequent unfairness to the candidate | 
who was surprised into constructive corruption. The repre- 
sentative system would not have been compromised if the 
unknown Cambridge elector had remained passive at Hunt- 


journalistic blundering ; but we think it of some importance 


ingdon, or had exercised his franchise at his own expense. 


ight we claim is to know whether a vessel pretending to be American 
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The law reserves the rights of voters otherwise qualified 
who may be absent from the polling place about the time 
of the election, but if their zeal or their pecuniary means 
aré insufficient to put them in motion, the resident con- 
stituency may fairly be trusted to dispense with their inter- 


oe. 

Mr. Wa Po.e might safely have contented himself for the 
present year with a Bill for continuing the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. Candidates would not seriously have regretted 
the impossibility of providing electors with a conveyance 
which, in most instances, is a superfluous luxury. In 
counties, although the polling places are distributed over a 
considerable space, farmers are essentially a locomotive class 
when inclination or private business calls the: from home. 
The long string of gigs and horses which defiles from every 
country town on the evening of market day sufficiently proves 
that it is unnecessary to provide extraneous facilities of 
conveyance when a rustic constituency has a public duty to 
perform. No county voter finds himself unable to attend a 
sale of stock or an agricultural show ; and if he is seized with 
a sudden fit of domesticity on the day of polling, it may be 


presumed that no strong political convictions are doomed to 


suppression by his absence from the booth, The difficulty 
in boroughs is still more imaginary. It is only once in three 
or four years that a small shopkeeper can feel a doubt of his 
own capacity to walk down the High-street of his native 
town. At a late election for Marylebone, the candidates 
incurred an enormous expense for cabs and omnibuses to save 


_ their constituents the trouble of walking to the poll. As 


long as the new Act is in force, there will, in the event of 
future contests, be several thousand claimants for the more 
dignified mode of conveyance. Ten-pound householders in 
the metropolis are virtuous, uncorrupt, and patriotic; but 
they cannot be expected to put themselves at a disadvantage 
in comparison with their neighbours, or to dispense with 
the exercise of an acknowledged right. Incidentally, there 
may be a certain amount of virtual bribery employed 
in securing the votes of electors who happen to own a 
horse or a spring-cart; but the most obvious result of 
the new clause will be an increase of expense which may 
perhaps counteract the democratic effects apprehended from 
the abolition of the Property Qualification. The fractional 
jer, which may be generated a skilful management 
of railway tickets is perhaps beneath the notice of Parliament, 
yet it cannot be doubted that ingenious projectors will devise 
a mode of converting the lawfal conveyance of voters into 
corrupt payments of money. No independent elector will 
be foolishy enough to content himself with a second-class 
ticket; and in many cases the unaccustomed luxuries of 
plate-glass and cushions will be regarded as a fair subject for 


_a bargain. Mr, Rorsuck asserts that return-tickets are not 


covered by the words of the clause; and if his opinion is 
correct, a wide field will be opened for the astuteness of 
election lawyers. 

If it is absolutely necessary to bring every possible voter 
to the poll, the difficulty which is supposed to exist might 
certainly be overcome by more than one simple contrivance. 
Lord Ropert Cxci’s suggestion of taking the water to the 
horse, instead of driving the horse to the water, is already 


adopted in the voting-papers which determine the dispas- 


sionate elections of parochial guardians ; but in large consti- 
tuencies, in the midst of political excitement, it would 
perhaps involve some risk of malversation on the part of 
subordinate agents. No such objection applies to the multi- 

ication of polling-places where the existing accommodation 
is found to be insufficient. Contests which formerly occupied 
six weeks, or, within more recent memory, a fortnight, are 
now decided in the course of a single morning ; and it would 
be perfectly easy in any county or borough to double the 
number of booths and of poll-clerks. The cost ought in all 
instances to be paid out of the rates, if only for the purpose 


_of reminding the voters that they are performing a public 


duty, and not giving or selling a favour. 

It is perhaps impossible to prevent Mr. H. Berxexey from 
reciting his monotonous formula as a refrain to every dis- 
cussion connected with elections ; but it seems hard that the 
House of Commons can never touch upon any question re- 
lating to the franchise without exposing itself to the inevit- 
able tag of the funny performer is "tis in the ballot on 
all irrelevant occasions. The Corrupt Practices Act has re- 
duced the average expense of elections by more than a half, 
while it hae at the same time the pockets and 


saved the consciences of almost all candidates for a seat in 
Parliament ; but the ballot-mongers are annoyed at the 


effect of regular pharmacy, and according] announce 
that, in default of their own celebrated oth, ihe teettuction 
which is not yet their patient, would do better to die of 
corruption in peace. It is by no means certain that, even 
under a system of secret voting, protected patriots would 
walk to the polling-booth, if the law authorized the use of 
eleemosynary cabs ; but the political hygeist is well aware 
that the intellects to which his arguments are addressed by 
no means require a close connexion between constitutional 
causes and effects. When Mr. Wa.poug introduces his pro- 
mised measure in the next session, he must be prepared for 
the familiar squeak of “ Here we are again—ballot-box and 
“all.” More serious legislators will probably in the meantime 
have arrived at the conclusion that it is not desirable to 
authorize any definite mode of expenditure at elections, in- 
asmuch as any outlay which is undoubtedly legal has a 
natural tendency to become indispensable. 


THE LEGISLATURE UNCHRISTIANIZED. 

a so the great national apostacy is accomplished, and 

we have a circumcised legislator sitting in the seat of 
Gipson. The House of Commons, which by a vote and 
privilegium expelled Mr. Ascent because he was a 
heretic and probably a madman, has by a Resolution per- 
mitted Baron RoruscHiup to vote without professing the 
true faith of a Christian. The famous cobweb phrase, which 
was never intended to exclude the sons of ABRAHAM, has 
been broken through by a gentleman whom his enemies 
have discovered at last to be very nearly, if not quite, an 
Israelite without guile. The occasion was attended by the 
accustomed omens. There was a rustling of wings of the old 
blind bats of bigotry who took the congenial part of the de- 
spairing angels; while Mr. Warren, and Mr. Newpecate, 
and Mr. Spooner did the duty of genii, though not of 
genius, and, in place of “ waiting,” cried, Let us depart 
hence. Significantly enough, Mr. Drury, the Chaplain 
of the House, was absent from his post on Monday 
afternoon, and the Speaker himself read prayers—we 
suppose it was the office for a departing soul—on the fatal 
evening which commemorated the unchristianizing of Par- 
liament. But there was not the same dramatic and pictorial 
effect which characterized the previous death of the British 
Constitution. When the Reform Bill received the Royal assent 
the Conservative benches were significantly deserted ; but 
Baron RoruscuiLp subscribed the Parliamentary roll and 
took his seat with much the same stage effect as accompanies 
the second reading of a Turnpike Bill. In a senate of less 
than a hundred members, and in about a quarter of an hour, 
the Christianity of twelve hundred years—as the old exclusive 
policy has been sonorously styled—died in the dignity of a 
ditch, and it was left to the author of the Lily and the Bee to 
hum, in husky voice and woful threnody, its funeral oration. 
We can scarcely realize the grandeur of the catastrophe in the 
undeniable poverty of its accessories. But the meanness of 
the display was, in one sense, impressive enough. The whole 
thing was a cross throughout—there was not a single element 
of dignity in the proceeding. Probably neither Lord JoHN 
Russe.t nor Mr, Aset Sirs felt the least real interest in 
the Jews’ cause. Enthusiasm for a Rotuscuixp is as impos- 
sible as the poetry of consols. Man and cause combined 
cannot kindle a spark of eloquence; and the whole thing has 
collapsed into a lame, impotent, and ungenerous conclusion. 
The Lords have at least contrived to antedate the fatal 
period when 

Venient annis secula seris, 


and when their power of postponing conclusions of which they 
have admitted the premises shall come to an end. The 
innovation on the British Constitution is not in the admission 
of the Jew into St. Stephen’s Hall, but in giving independent 
powers to a single estate of the realm. The revolution is in the 
new authority given to a resolution of either House ; and in 
a second instance it has been reserved to a Conservative 
Ministry, in its first six months of official life, to pass a measure 
which, as far as its principle goes, is next in gravity to the 
Bill of Rights. One point of the Charter conceded, and the 
autocracy of the Commons established, are signs by which 
the first session of a Tory Government will live in constitu- 
tional history ; and Lord Dersy has not only yielded with- 
out dignity, but, under the pretence of doing nothing, has gone 
further than the friends of Jewish emancipation wanted him 
to go. Eveu Lord Joun Russ&11, true to the instincts of 
the constitutional statesman, regrets, in the moment of 
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succes‘, a triumph more than half the solid value of which 
is lost by the mode of attaining it. 

And now what is to come of the Jewish M.P.? A 
precedent is set, or rather is followed, pregnant with con- 
sequences. Morpecal, having entered the King’s palace, will 

robably introduce an Estuer to the Prince of WAxks ; and 
in deference to a Jewish legislator stricter views about the 
Sabbath will prevail in Parliament. A tax upon beasts who 
divide the hoof but chew not the cud may be expected from 
the ancestral sympathies of the CHANCELLOR of the Excue- 
QuER who is not a Hebrew but of the Hebrews, and at 
least Dr. ApuER will claim or contest precedence with the 
Archbishop of Cantersury. These are the consequences 
which horrify the prophetic soul of Spooner and disturb the 
dreams of Newpecate. But let them be of good courage. 
The Emancipation Act of 1829 has not yet been followed 
by mass in Westminster Abbey. We are as far off as in 
the days of Prercevan and Liverpoot from an O’Con- 
nellite Ministry. The Protestantism of England is still 
stanch in the face of even the Porr’s Brass Band, 
which is year by year losing its strepitancy. Mr. Prasr’s 

resence has not succeeded in corrupting the grammar of the 
Flouse of Commons, and the cut of Mr. Bricut's coat is almost 
as much like that of his fellow members as his English is 
beyond theirs. The fact is, that the House of Commons, 
like a public school, has a very levelling tendency. The 
Quaker forgets the traditions of Barctay—the Romanist 
soon learns to drop the manner of thought as well as the 
language which he brought from Oscott—Mr. Fox scarcely 
keeps alive the recollections of his chapel in Finsbury Place— 
and when you only read him in print you might forget that 
Mr. Bat has been familiar with the tub. We very much 
doubt whether, after six months, Baron Roruscuiip will 
quote his Talmud much more frequently than his colleague 
appeals to Lord Somers; and on the whole, the event of 
Monday night will be about as influential on the destinies 
of England as was Lord Satomon’s mayoralty on the politics 
of the Common Council. 

It is now useless to slay the slain, but the old Mumbo 
Jumbo of “unchristianizing the Legislature” must not be con- 
signed to the eternal limbo of ull dead hypocrisies and shams 
without a parting exsufflation. It is of course a mere fiction 
to say that Jews ever were excluded from Parliament. But 
granting that they were, this was when the Legislature was 
that of a nationality, not of an empire. The Commons of 
England —ihis is one thing. The Imperial Parliament 
is another, and a very different thing. A Christian Legisla- 
ture for a vast aggregate of communities, all enjoying equal 
civil rights, though professing an infinite discordance of reli- 
gious opinions, is a contradiction in terms. We can quite 
conceive, as in the Roman Empire, a dominant race 
holding its distant possessions by right of conquest ; and 
then it may profess, and perhaps compel, a single religion. 
But Jews, Mahometans, Buddhists, and Heathens, are our 
fellow-subjects, not tributaries to the Crown or State of Eng- 
land. The Jew or the Parsee is as much a British subject as 
a Marylebone churchwarden. The Parsee, therefore, suppos- 
ing him to be otherwise qualified, is just as possible or tole- 
rable a member of Parliament asa Manchester warehouseman 
or a Norfolk squire. Under these conditions, a Chris- 
tian Legislature is simply impossible, unless we are con- 
tent to hold our empire by the laws of conquest. “Na- 
“tional Christianity” is the price we pay,for Imperial 
rule. Mr. Fox was quite right in saying that the matter 
could not rest with Baron Roruscuitp. All religious and 
social disqualifications for the Legislature must cease. It is 
a palpable and patent wrong, for example, that the cl of 
the Church of England should be excluded from the House 
of Commons. They are at least as much subjects as Baron 
Roruscuitp. They are taxable and taxed, and therefore 
have equal political rights with all other subjects of the 
realm. Very properly the State refuses them the pri- 
vileges of the Levitical priesthood ; but it has no right to 
impose upon them the political disability of a caste. And 
another consequence will follow from Baron Roruscui1p’s 

resence in the Legislature. Another and perhaps the last 
ink between Church and State is loosened, if not severed. 
Here we are at one with Mr. WARREN in his estimate of 
the event. But we must take it with its consequences—one 
of which will be the banishing of polemical discussions from 
Parliament. The House of Commons is not the place 
for settling the national religion. The Church and the 
sects must settle their religious concerns in their own 
respective bodies; aud when the House of Commons declines 


to entertain, still more to decide, religious questions, on the 
ground that it no longer possesses a distinctive and exclu- 
sive religious conviction, the more truly it will sustain its 
Imperial character, and the better it will be for all religious 
communities, which it is bound to survey with an equal eye, 
but which it has no right to control or to interfere with 
under any other aspect than that of their citizenship. 


JUDAS-HOLES. 


A LETTER lately appeared in the Times, written by a father 
- of a family, who warned his countrywomen againat becom- 
ing the victims of a disgusting practice which is stated to prevail, 
and, we fear, does unquestionably prove in many Continental 
hotels. There are found men sufficiently degraded, and suffi- 
ciently audacious, to bore holes in the door, wainscoting, or 
ceiling of bed-rooms, through which they may look, in order to 
see the ladies within at their toilette. It is said that these holes, 
which bear the appropriate name of Zrous-Judas, are specially 
designed to enable the wretches to study the toilettes of Knglish- 
women—either because the unconscious subjects of the treachery 
are in this case fairer, or because their more scrupulous habits 
of cleanliness make their toilette longer and more unguarded, or 
because the traitors enjoy the malignant satisfaction of thinking 
that their insular modesty would be more deeply shocked if they 
could but know what was going on. However this may be, 
Englishwomen are represented as the favourite victims, and as 
attention has been drawn to the practice by a vehicle so public 
and so widely-circulated, it is impossible any longer to ignore 
the existence of these ‘‘ Judas-Holes." Many English Tass 
will feel very uncomfortable henceforth, and will cast glances of 
apprehension around them while they are going through the 
inevitable process which must begin and end every day of con- 
tinental travel. And as there really is no doubt about the matter, 
and as all men who are intimately acquainted with Continental 
countries have long been aware that the practice existed, we can- 
not flatter ourselves that after all the letter-writer may very 
possibly have been mistaken. Of course, no one can say how 
widely, or in what particular places, this detestable violation of all 
honourable feeling may at any given time be going on. But as 
it does exist, and as its existence has now been brought to the 
cognisance of He ladies, we may naturally ask what is the 
roper remedy P hat a our countrywomen todo? The 
tter-writer suggests a mechanical remedy. He says that ladies 
ought to take with them a quantity of shawls, plaids, and old 
wraps, and pin them over every possible aperture. The designs 
of the Judases would thus be defeated, as they would find their 
holes sto ; and the provident ladies within might securely and 
comfortably linger over the mysteries of their dressing and un- 
sing. 

To this mechanical remedy there may easily be made mechani- 
cal objections. Travelling for ladies and with ladies is bad 
enough as it is; and it is no slight effort to get the large black 
boxes safely through custom-houses, and changes of railway, 
and from and to hotels. But if ladies, in addition to all they 
consider necessary at present, felt obliged to add enough wraps 
to tapestry the whole of an airy and ious Continental 
bedroom, a paterfumilias would as soon travel with the bed of 
Ware for a companion as with a grown-up daughter. There would 
be no comfort with her, and the vast magazines she would require 
would be a perpetual source of family og And, then, what 
prerws could the poor thing herself find in her expedition? 

ing an old cathedral, and making a sketch, and perfecting the 
French of Stratford-atte-Bow at a table-d'’héte are diversions 
tolerable enough in their way ; but if the thought were pressin 
all the day on the sight-seer that the pothmate of night would 
entail the duty of practical mee on a large scale, she would 
soon wish herself back in the land where there are no tab/e- 
d@’ hétes, but where doors and ceilings are not perforated by peeping 
Toms. Unless the Judas-holes are to be overcome in some 


rad way, there is an end of Continental travel for English 
adies. 


The only remedy is not to take any trouble about these wretched 
holes at all. Ignorance in this case is most certainly bliss. We 
regret that the subject was ever mentioned; but as it has been 
brought forward, we wish that our countrywomen should make 
a bold effort and relapse into a state of unconscious innocence. 
Hotels where such a tice is tolerated are, we may venture to 
say, exceptional ; and a lady need not worry herself about the 

ces of coming across one of the es And this for two 
reasons, either of which is conclusive. First, however much she 
may think, and fret, and torment herself, she is utterly powerless. 
Her enemies are on their own ground, and are quite certain to 
beat her whatever she may do. A man who has sunk so low as to 
amuse himself in this way will not, we may be sure, be easil 
baffled. Judas is not to be baulked by a shawl or two, and wi 
soon find out an unguarded aperture. Secondly, the remedy is 
worse than the disease. It is worse that a woman should think 
about being peeped at than that she should be peeped at. Purity 
is too delicate a flower to flourish when the imagination is occ«- 
arse with schemes for checking impurity. A woman who reso- 
utely refuses to think or trouble herself about the Judases will 
never, it must be remembered, receive any positive shock. She 
will never know when or where she has been looked at, nor even 
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that she has ever been looked at at all. The most she can know 
is that the chances are that at some time or other, and in some 
unknown place, she has been the victim of a device set in action 
by persons whom she has never heard of. Ifa person dines out 
regularly during a London season, however amiable he may be, 
the probabilities are that to some one stranger at least he 
has been the object of dislike, or distrust, or contempt. But no 
one troubles himself about this probability, or suffers this con- 
sideration to move his temper or spoil his digestion. On the other 
hand, if this probability were the source of constant anxiety and 
vigilance, the ease and life of society would be gone. So, if wo- 


- men were to go about the Continent stopping up Judas-holes, 


they would soon get into an unbearable state of prudery and 
consciousness, It would even grow into an excitement to talk 
of the horrors of the thing. e fancy would fasten on the 
coming danger, and prudes would ask, like the old maid at the 
hen is the peeping going to begin?” 

If feeling does not intervene—if there is no notion of anything 
directed personally to themselves—women can go throug 


. Much which would shock and repel them were it connected spe- 


cially with their own sentiments. The Greek maids and matrons 
looked on the games without any notion that they were violating 
propriety. Delicacy and modesty are so far artificial that custom 


“alone determines what will offend. Certainly the slackness to 


take offence can be carried by force of habit to surpassing 


lengths, even in a country where propricty is so artificial as in 


England. Perhaps there is no spectacle more curious than that 
of the beach at an ordinary sea-side place. Much, for instance, as 
there is to catch the eye and impress the memory of a stranger 
in Brighton, there is nothing so striking or so impressive as the 
strings of respectable women that fringe the shores within a few 
yards of the bathing-machines. There they sit, happy, innocent, 
undisturbed—placidly and immovably gazing at Cundveds of 
males in the costume of Adam. There does not seem to be a 
notion that there is anything improper—there are no averted 
looks, no sidelong glances, no blushing or shame. Naked men 
are treated as one of the products of the place, like lobsters, or 
soles, or pebbles. There is a local edict which prohibits bathing 
after one o'clock, because after that hour it is supposed that 
ladies are likely to be about, and that they will be offended if 
they see bathers. This rule is prompted by the theoretical con- 


pee ‘aga of what would offend all women and what would practi- 


'y offend a great many. Still there are found crowds of highly 
respectable and modest women, who, having no evil purpose in 
their hearts, and having their artificial modesty blunted by 
custom, look on the living statues so close to them as compla- 
cently and steadfastly as they would on the marble images in 
the Crystal Palace. 

This is going much further than persons of ladylike feelin 
can be wished or made to go. But it rests on a principle whic. 
is widely applicable, that wherever the practical exigencies of 
life require a certain unconsciousness, it is both wise and possible 
to be unconscious. The mistake of the frequenters of the 


- Brighton beach is merely that they are unconscious on a wron 


occasion. But still, that custom will make women happy an 
ignorant is a great fact, and it therefore only remains to establish 
and maintain the custom. If these Judas-holes were to be treated 
as engines of cqon | which women must counteract and out- 
do a harm infinitely greater than that of 
ministering to the diseased imaginations of the brutes that use 
them. But if it is settled that no one is to mind them, no one 
will mind them. If once a woman puts up one of the Letter- 
writer's plaids or shawls, it is all over with her, and every time 
she goes to her bed-room she will feel like Godiva in the streets of 
Coventry. - Of course a sensitive Englishwoman, with every feel- 
ing of propriety and self-respect cultivated by early training and 
heightened by years of reflection and family seclusion, will some- 
times feel depressed, alarmed, and burningly indignant at the 
thought of the insult which she may be undergoing. But for 
the sake of herself and her sister-travellers, she must refuse to 
ive way to her emotions. She must pursue the usual tenor of 
er way, and refuse to let the possible machinations of unknown 
ruffians disturb her. As for the ruffians themselves, oh that they 
could be caught, and that the Fates would deliver them over to 
the mercies of an English walking-stick and the kick of an 


English double-soled boot ! 


DOCTORS AND MADHOUSES. 


hy is difficuli for any one living the ordinary life of a civilized 

being to form any conception of the absolute horror of soli- 
tary confinement. Few persons are in the habit of spending so 
much as an hour a year in compulsory solitude. If they are 
alone, they have it always in their power to seek the relief of 


_ society in some shape the instant that they grow weary of their 


own companionship. This is especially the case with women, 


_ and it is pene one of the worst evils of an artificial state of 
_ society like 


ours, that it destroys the capacity for enjoying soli- 
tude, or even for enduring it with tranquillity. It is this habit 
of mind which has made the separate cell so formidable an engine 
of punishment. By the testimony of those who have watched its 
operation on criminals of every grade, we know that it will break 

e spirit of the most stubborn, and drive the feeble and the 
irritable to actual imsanity. In order to render it tolerable to 


human nature, even when it is meant to be the severest 


punishment, it is a necessity, recognised in the strictest prisons, 
that the convict shall be repeatedly visited by a chaplain, whose 
office it is to mitigate by kindly conversation the terrors which 
would otherwise prostrate the minds of nine-tenths of the victims, 
But mere solitary confinement may be infinitely aggravated by a 
little ingenious cruelty. Let any one try to realize this picture. 
A woman, accustomed to live in an easy and respectable position 
in society, is suddenly, without any accusation of crime, con- 
demned to pass her time in a solitary cell. Let it be supposed 
that she is of an unusually excitable temperament, impatient of 
contradiction and restraint. When her loneliness is relieved by 
the presence of a fellow-creature, he shall be a coarse tyrant, who 
insults her with language that would be intolerable to the most 
abandoned wretch who walks the streets. Suppose that he adds 
actual violence to his insults, and thrusts himself on his victim 
at any hour he pleases, without suffering her to cover herself with 
decent clothing. If she struggles or remonstrates, let her 
modesty be ridiculed, and in answer to all her complaints, let her 
be told that she is mad, that the law gives her no protection, and 
that she must submit without hope of relief to all that her tyrant 
chooses to inflict. It is a mere question of time how long the 
endurance of such insult and a coupled with the sense of 
utter helplessness, could continue without reducing the pcre to 
utter despair and actual insanity. This is not a fanciful picture. 
It is the fate which awaits any one who is consigned, in error or 
by fraud, to one of those private lunatic asylums of which 
there are some still in existence, where the principle of 
soothing patients by gentleness and indulgence has not supplanted 
the brutality which was formerly the recognised treatment of 
actual or supposed lunatics. 

A recent investigation at York into the case of a Mrs. 
Turner, who was, rightly or wrongly, supposed to be insane, 
has brought to light the existence of one of these dens. 
Mr. John William Metcalfe, the proprietor, appears to be 
a rather exaggerated type of the mad-doctor of the old school. 
In December last, Mrs. Pasa, the wife of a gentleman holding a 
lucrative official appointment in Liverpool, was sent, with the 
usual certificate of insanity, to Mr. Metcalfe’s asylum. After 
two months’ imprisonment she effected her escape. In March she 
again got loose, letting herself down from a window six yards 
from the ground. Some indication of the treatment to which she 
had been subjected may be gathered from Mr. Metcalfe’s re- 
luctant admissions when under cross-examination. He believed 
that he had once used coarse language to her. He remembered 
seizing her by the back of the neck, and throwing her on the floor. 
He had uttered to her face the most opprobrious accusations that 
can be addressed toa woman. He did not deny having said to her, 
** Come, you have stripped before many men, you shall do it before 
me.” Whetherthe poorcreature weremad or not—and the majority 
of the jury found her to be of sound mind—ii is no wonder that 
she risked her life to eseape from such a hell as Mr. Metcalfe’s 
establishment at Acomb House. Her flight was in vain, for in 
York her persecutor found her, and after breaking open her 
bedroom door, struggled with her and dragged her in her 
undress from the bed. Her cries of shame and agony Mr. 
Metcalfe attributed merely to rage, and at last, with the 
assistance of his groom, he fo her into a carriage and 
carried her back in triumph to the asylum. There she re- 
mained until she was released on Saturday last by the ver- 
dict of a jury charged to inquire into her state of mind. 
Evidence of excessive and unreasonable jealousy of her hus- 
band, and acts of extreme violence towards him, were the 
grounds mainly relied on to prove her insanity. That it 
was a case of some difficulty may be presumed, for seven out of 
eighteen jurymen refused to concur in the verdict of the large 
majority that Mrs. Turner was of sound mind and capable of 
taking care of herself. But there was no room for doubt as to 
the conduct of Mr. Metcalfe, and the jury very properly appended 
to their verdict the following declaration, which am | probably 

ut an end to this gentleman’s opportunities of tyranny :—‘‘ The 
jury cannot separate without reflecting on the disgraceful con- 
duct of Mr. Metcalfe, the keeper of Acomb House, and beg to 
draw the attention of the Commissioners of Lunacy thereto.” 
Mrs, Turner is now at large, but who can say how peony patients 
may be suffeting at the ds of men like this Mr. Metcalfe ? 
It is only now and then, by a happy accident, that light breaks in 
upon the horrible seclusion of these private mad-houses. 

urner’s case has shown how easily a sane person may be con- 
signed to an asylum, and what.torments may await her when she 
goes there. No one will believe that a man who treated one 
patient with such disgusting cruelty is innocent of similar con- 
duct to his other victims ; and yet, in spite of such machinery for 
inspection as the Jaw provides, Mr. Metcalfe might, it seems, 
have pursued his own course for years, had not the revelations 
in Mrs. Turner’s case exposed him to the world. 


The existence of such a place as Acomb House appears to 
have been, ought to be impossible, and would be-so under an 
adequate and efficiently administered law. But the inhumanity 
practised to the insane is not the worst evil that Mrs. Turner’s 
case has revealed. The probability that many sane persons are 
at this moment lingering in private asylums, without even mad- 
ness to blunt their feelings, cannot be thought of without shud- 
dering. And yet it is impossible to doubt that such cases must 


occur. A mistaken certificate by two professional men is suf- 
ficient to consign any one to a prison more terrible than that of 
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the violent criminal. The crotchets of doctors who make lunacy 
their specialité have become notorious. Almost every great 
criminal trial proves how little the highest authorities are to be 
relied on, and how freely they can contradict each other's opinions. 
The inquiry, only the other day, into the validity of the will of 
Mr. Swinfen, shows how the examination of a supposed lunatic 
may be made. The physician is brought face to face with the 
patient, who is likely to be a person of irritable temper. No 
attempt is made to disguise the object of the visit. Rough and im- 
inent questionsare oftenasked, and whetherthe unlucky subject 
is driven into moroseness or lashed into fury, his demeanour may 
be regarded asacorroborative proof of his insanity. Thedoctor, too, 
is probably aneminent man, and has to decree the imprisonmentofa 
dozen other patients before nightfall. There is no time foracquiri 
any real familiarity with the case, and a man’s freedom is dis 
of with about as much deliberation as is given to a prescription 
for colic or dyspepsia. A little hearsay about the eccentricities 
or violence o the patient ekes out the doctor’s judgment, and the 
certificate is signed which places the unlucky qe in the 
power of a man like Mr. Metcalfe. We do not doubt 
that many physicians are thoroughly impressed with the 
soupenstbility of declaring a man to be insane and a fit sub- 
ject for restraint ; but there is too much reason to fear that, in 
many cases where these certificates are given, the opportunities 
of judging are not sufficient to enable a conscientious physician 
to pronounce an opinion on which he can absolutely rely. There 
are doubtless many cases where it would be hazardous to lose 
a day before putting a violent lunatic under restraint. Some ma- 
chinery as prompt as the oo certificate system may be neces- 
sary to guard against such risks; but the dictum of a couple of 
doctors, afteracasual inquiry,ought not to be regarded as establish- 
ing more than a primd facie case, and some better provision than 
now exists ought to be made for releasing without delay those who 
may have been placed in confinement on insufficient grounds. If 
the eleven jurymen were right in their verdict in Mrs. Turner's 
case, it is proved to be ae for a sane person to be subjected to 
the horrors of a private madhouse for six months without any satis- 
factory investigation of her state of mind. It may be impossible 
to avoid mistakes altogether, but even in cases where preliminary 
delay might be thought dangerous, there is no reason why the 
propriety of the physician’s warrant should not be carefully 
tested immediately after the sentence has been put in force. 
Such safeguards as the law now supplies are shown to be utterly 
inadequate ; and if private asylums are to be allowed to exist at 


all, more stringent precautions against the cruelty of their pro- | 


prietors and the mistakes of age’ Sis. physicians and apothe- 
caries are needed to prevent the abuses to which the system is 
so apt to lead. 


MAJOR-GENERAL FRANKS, K.C.B. 


it is difficult enough at any time to get people to read the 
London Gazette. But to suppose that despatches describing 
transactions long since passed will attract attention, argues a 
strange ignorance. Nevertheless, upon the notoriety of those 
very despatches depends the public estimation in which military 
officers stand. More than four months ago, Brigadier-General 
Franks penned the despatch in which he described that brilliant 
march of thirteen days across the Kingdom of Oude which Sir 
Colin Campbell so justly eulogized. The General has come 
home—many despatches of a later date have been published— 
and yet it is only within the last few days that this long-expected 
document has been permitted to see the light. Even now the 
Government has failed to publish those two sketches to which 
the General refers, and which would no doubt have greatly aided 
the general reader. However, it is satisfactory to find that the 
Horse Guards have promoted Colonel Franks to the rank of 
Major-General; the Duke of Cambridge has paid him the 
additional compliment of announcing his promotion in a general 
order; and on Tuesday last he was gazetted a K.C.B. 
It is clearly impossible, within the compass of a single article, 
to give the contents of a document which oceupies more than five 
es of the Gazette. Perhaps, however, it may be possible to 
indicate the general results achieved by the Colonel, and to give 
the public some idea of his tactics at the battle of Sultanpore. It 
should be observed that these operations of Colonel Franks 
illustrate rather his ability as a tactician than as a strategist. 
Placed in command of the Joun Field Force, his orders were 
to be within a day’s march of Lucknow on the 1st of March. 
His duty, therefore, was to conduct his column with the least 
possible loss, and to arrive at his destination at the appointed 
time. His object was ascertained—his force was fixed—his road 
even was restricted to the right bank of the Goomtee. A good 
strategist is an officer who frames that part of a military can 
which is to be executed before he reaches the field of battle— 
the moment the enemy becomes visible the officer becomes a 
tactician. The distinction is arbitrary, and the boundaries of the 
two provinces—strategy and tactics—are not very definite. But 
the distinction has its conveniences, and we repeat that the opera- 
tions of Colonel Franks exhibit him rather as a tactician than as 
a strategist. Let it not, however, be supposed that this remark 
is made in di gement of that officer, for there is no reason 
t that he is quite fit to exercise the highest 


command. 
On the rgth of last February, Colonel Franks was at Sigramow, 


just beyond the frontier of Oude. He was to be within a march 
of Lucknow on the 1st of March. His force amounted to 5710 
men, of whom 2000 were British infantry, and z 93 were Goorkas. 
His cavalry were only 38 Benares Horse, with 25 mounted men 
of the roth Foot; and it seems that some of the Lahore Light 
Horse and Pathans joined after the battle of Sultanpore. He 
had 24 pieces of artillery, of which 13 were 9-pounder, and 2 
Lo 3d guns. The distance to be traversed was 130 miles, over 
roads ‘often unbridged, and nearly impassable.” The country 
swarmed with a hostile population, and therefore he had to carry 
his own provisions, which required the presence of some 2000 
carts and crowds of cattle. e rebels were vastly superior in 
number, with cavalry, guns, and ammunition. They were com- 
manded by natives of experience, and the district through which 
the march lay abounded in strong 2a) a whilst the flank and 
rear of an advancing force might be harassed by the mud forts 
which abound in that part of India. In short, none but a 
scientific officer could rationally hope to reach Lucknow in the 
specified time with his troops in tolerable condition—ready to 
take part in the attack on that city. At all events, it is pre 

clear that the bull-dog style of fing, “pure and simple,” 
would never accomplish such a result. . 

Now, in front northward at Chanda 

westward, about eight miles from that village, lay 10,000 and 11 

s. The Nazim had commanded these two bodies to con- 
centrate on the evening of the 19th of February, General Franks 
having im <4 spread a report that he would not move before 
the 20th. But, in fact, he left Sigramow for Chanda at six o'clock 
in the morning of the 19th—defeated the 8000 men there before 
midday—fed his men at once on the field, and just before sunset 
attacked and defeated the 10,000 who advanced from 
Waree. The Nazim expected to find him disorganized—he 
found him in order of battle. He expected an easy Mey, 
found an ignominious defeat. But the Nazim was not only de- 
feated—he was out-mancuvred. He was driven off his direct 
line of retreat—the road to Lucknow. His only chance was to 
regain that road by a wide flank march. Until he sourecauered 
that, however, the Lucknow road was open. Facing southwest- 
ward, therefore, toward Waree, as if to fight the Nazim, Franks 
hastened on his baggage through the jungle pass of Budhayan, 
and then, suddenly retiring, secured the fort of that name. us 
General Franks not only defeated 18,000 of the enemy in de- 
tachments—and that in about ten hours, with only eleven men 
wounded—but he so manceuvred as to get through a most diifi- 
cult ~~ without the loss of a man or an article of baggage. As 
the despatch says :—* The Nazim had missed his opportunity. 
He had been deceived as to my intentions sufficiently long to 
allow of the safe Eongnese of my encumbrances through the de- 
file of Budhayan, and had finally been forestalled in the posses- 
sion of that strong position.” 

We have now reached the 22nd of February. On that day 
the enemy had collected all his forces, together with the fugi- 
tives from Chanda, at a place called hahgunje, two miles 
beyond Sultanpore, on the banks of the Goomtee. The rebel 
force num 25,000, of whom 5000 were sepoys, and 1100 
cavalry, with 25 guns. They were commanded by Mirza 
Guffoor Beg, a general of artillery under the old King of Oude, 
sent from Lucknow on purpose; and this was their position... A 
deep and winding ravine runs into the Goomtee, which flows 
from north-west to south-east ; and the river was thus on the left 
of the enemy and the right of the British. Behind this ravine 
lies a plain in which the enemy’s line was posted. His left 
rested on the Sultanpore bazaar; his centre was 
hind the ruined lines once occupied by the Police battalion ; 
= right covered by a range of the 

illage and strong masonry serai 0 8. nje. 8 oecu- 
pied mas sins mile and a half. No doubt the sohelcommeal 

new the advantage of resting his left upon the river and the nullah, 
which according to the despatch ‘‘ made a bend ” at this pot 
but he had other reasons for placing himself as he did. . He had 
to block up the road to Lucknow. Now that road interseoted 
the position at right angles. At the point, therefore, where it 
crossed the ravine or nullah, he had planted his preciny 5 
consisting of five heavy guns. The rest of his artillery he had 
disposed along his front. Three guns were posted on his. extreme 
left, six more in the serai and village of eryoy a on his 
right. On the southern side of the nullah, nearest to the advancing 
force, he had placed his pickets: So posted, Mirza Guffoor Beg 
awaited the British. . 

On the 2grd of February, at 6 a.m., Franks left his position in 
front of Budhayan. Having arrived within about a mile of the 
village of Loramow the advanced guard caught sight of the enemy’s 
outposts. Franks at once formed in order of battle. His front 
was covered by 240 selected marksmen. The English General 
knew the terrible effect upon the Indians of the minié rifle. A 
hundred paces behind came 8 horsed guns under Lieutenant. 
Colonel Longden. Then came the two 18-pounders along the 
high road intersecting the enemy's position. Then followed the 
British Brigade—the roth, the 20th, and the 97th—in contignous 
columns at quarter distance, with an interval between 
each column of 25 paces. Had the enemy observed that 
the columns were not at deploying distance, he might perhaps 
have anticipated that the General did not intend to attack 
in that quarter. _ Behind the British Brigade came the six 
Goorka battalions, also in contiguous columns, but at deploying 
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distance, under Colonel Pulwan es Leaving the begesge and 
rear-guard in rear of the village of Loramow, the whole force 
advanced until fully within sight of the enemy’s pickets. This 
was done on pu Colonel Franks was anxious to impress 
his antagonist with the conviction that the British would advance 
along the high road. He succeeded. Having, as we have said, 
come fully in sight of the rebel pickets, Franks advanced with 
the thirty-eight Benares Horsemen and twenty-five mounted 
soldiers, and at once drove the enemy's outposts through a thick 
belt of trees across the nullah. Thenceforward the proceedings 
of Franks were unknown to the enemy. No doubt every moment 
they expected to see the column advancing against the 5-gun bat- 
tery, and assaulting the position, for the English General never 
allowed the enemy to reconnoitre his position again, and for that 
yorrwse he kept the Benares horse near the nullah. Meantime, 

ranks had ridden off towards his left. His experience suggested 
to him the probability that the nullah or ravine would gradually 
become emaller and smaller, until at length it disappeared in the 
plain. If this were so, his course was clear. To approach 
the left or the centre of the enemy was a serious matter, 
becanse the great ravine intervened, and the enemy expected 
him in that direction. But if the nullah disappeared 
towards the British left, and if, therefore, the British could only 
make a flank march unperceived by the enemy, the rebels would 
be attacked in flank, their line of retreat would be cut off, and they 
would be driven either into the deep ravine or perhaps into the 
river Goomtee. The natural ts would follow. Numbers 
would perish, all the artillery would be captured, and Franks 
would have the road to Ladhestr clear for an advance. The 
position of the rebels was like that of the Gwalior Contingent 
at Cawnpoor, and the plan of the battle was somewhat the 
same as the plan of Sir Colin Campbell, nor was it less ably 
carried into execution. 

Not a moment was to be lost. Franks riding off to the left 
found a point at which the road from Allahabad (lying to the 
south-west) crosses the nullah and enters Sultanpore. A rising 
ground showed him the rebel position. It was clearly possible to 
turn his right. The British troops at once moved to the left. 
For long they were unperceived by the enemy. At length 
they got completely round his flank. In vain the rebel com- 
mander tried to stop the advance with his guns. Some of his 
heavy pieces he managed to turn round; others became useless. 
The British force advanced rapidly in two lines, covered by the 
skirmishers. The Lucknow road, which, as we have said, inter- 
sected the enemy’s position, was gained. One portion of the enemy 
retreated precipitately along that road—the rest were hemmed 
in between the British line and the nullah, which, instead 
of protecting his front only operated to —— his retreat, for 
it was now im fact in his rear. In short. his right had been com- 
pletely turned. After the five-gun battery which was posted to 
protect the road had been taken, the rout became general— 
most of the rebels attempting to eseape across the deep ravine in 
therear. The last remnant of the enemy who retained anything 
like formation made a stand with three guns near the station of 
Sultan The Goorkas drove them thence, and so finished 
the action. The whole yor was covered with fugitives. Pur- 
suit was attempted, but the want of cavalry rendered it abor- 
tive. 

Thus, says the despatch, ended the battle of Sultanpore, in 
which, with only 11 casualties on our side, an army of 25,000 
men was driven from a position of great strength and scattered 
to the winds with the loss of 1800 men killed and wounded, 
jeaving 21 guns, 9 of them of siege calibre, in our hands. 


THE CASE OF SWINFEN co. SWINFEN. 


‘T'Seinten Switten is perhaps hardly justiiod by the dry 
winfen v. Swinfen is justi the dry 
facts of the case, if it evidence. 
The compromise . and in one sense effected by the 
t Lord Chelmsford, not ly recognised by the Vourt 

of Common Pleas, repudiated by the Court of Chancery, and 
finally overset and reversed by the jury at Stafford, is the cir- 
cumstance which has a so much public interest to the 
uestion whether Mr. Swinfen, at the age of eighty-one, on his 
-bed, was or was not competent to make a will. Apart, 
however, from the romance of the matter, and apart from the 
rospect held out of an action for damages against the Lord 
hancellor by his former client, there are several points in the 
Raye are singular illustrations of the character of English 


We need hardly remind our readers that in March, 1856, the 
case of Swinfen v. Swinfen was tried for the first time, or that the 
trial ended in a compromise by which the plaintiff’s jointure was 
to be raised to r1oool. a-year for life, in consideration of her 
ceding the estate, which was worth 1700/. or 1800/. a year, to the 
heir-at-law in perpetuity. This compromise was by Sir 
F. Thesiger against his client's wishes ; and on her refusing to 
carry it out, the heir-at-law applied to the Court of Common 
Pleas to have her “attached,” i.e. sent to prison for con- 
tempt of court. Two judges out of three pronounced their 
opinion in favour of issui 3; but a 
ease unanimity is required, as third e (Mr. 
Justice Crowder) did not agree with his brethren, the rule 


was refused. It still, however, stands on record as the 
judgment of a majority of the court that Sir Frederick 

esiger only did what he had a right to do, and that Mrs. 
Swinfen was bound by his act. At this point comes in one of 
the beauties of English law. The case was an issue out of Chancery, 
sent to be tried in order to enlighten the conscience of one of 
Vice-Chancellors. The Vice-Chancellor, after a solemn argu- 
ment, declared that whatever the Court of Common Pleas might 
think about the matter, his conscience was not sufficiently 
enlightened by what had and he accordingly sent the 
matter down to Stafford to be tried over again. It would 
seem to follow that, but for Mr. Justice Crowder’s dissent 
from his colleagues, Mrs. Swinfen would have been attached 
by one court for refusing to erecute an agreement by which, 
according to another court, she was not bound. This is another 
instance of that unseemly clashing between the Courts of 
Common Law and of Chancery which was illustrated very lately 
in the case of Alicia Race, the Protestant daughter of a Roman 
Catholic mother, who seemed in danger of being divided between 
Lord Campbell and Lord Cranworth like the child in Solomon’s 
judgment, and, again in that of the depositors and directors of 
the British Bank, who got into relations with the Court of 
Chancery, the Commissioners of Bankruptcy, and the Court of 
Queen's Bench, a great deal too complicated to be described on 
the present occasion. 

The verdict delivered at the trial which has just concluded ap- 
pears to have given universal satisfaction, probably on account of 
the sort of poetical justice which appears to have been awarded toa 
very gallant and much-harassed lady ; but it is hardly possible, from 
a newspaper report, to arrive at any very satisfactory conclusion as 
to its soundness. It certainly appears, on the one hand, clear 
enough that old Mr. Swinfen had every reason to be attached to 
his daughter-in-law, and no particular reason to be attached to 
his heir; nor did Mr. James succeed in rebutting Mr. Kennedy's 
statement, that he was influenced by bitter feelings against his 
father’s second family. Indeed, the letters to Captain Swinfen, 
put in to show his uncle’s regard for him, appear to us to show 
the very reverse. When an old man writes to his young nephew, 
‘« My dear sir, please to accept my condolence, &c.” he can hardly 
be said to show much friendship for him. It is also to our 
minds a most material fact, that the will made by Mr. Swinfen 
conveyed the property into that channel in which it would have 
descended if fe son had lived, and if his previous will had taken 
effect. His first will left all to his son—his son had left all his 
property to his wife—and the father knew it. It therefore seems 
natural enough that, on his son’s unexpected death, he should 
carry out his intentions. 

These, however, are merely general considerations. The fact 
of the testator’s competency to make a will on the particular day 
on which the will was made, is another and a very different ques- 
tion. One fact in the ease is beyond all dispute. The persons 
about him thought his competency doubtful at the time. Though 
he had various liarities of character, he was competent to 
transact business till within a short period of his death ; but on 
the 15th June, which was about six weeks before that event, his 
son died suddenly. Within a few days he began to talk about 
making a will, and Mr. Charles Swinfen sent for his solicitor, 
Mr. Simpson, for that p . Mr. Simpson had not seen 
him for many years; but when he did see him he had a 
conversation with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Swinfen, and Mrs. 
Henry Swinfen the plaintiff, the substance of which was 
that he, Mr. Simpson, thought the testator incompetent. 
He corresponded accordingly with his London agents on 
the subject of a commission of lunacy, and finally a Dr. 
Evans was called in from Lichfield to see the testator. 
There is a conflict of evidence between Dr. Evans and Mr. 


notion that he considered Dr. Evans's visit an intrusion ; but Dr. 
Evans distinetly swore that from that interview he derived the 
impression that Mr. Swinfen was not in a state to make a will, 
Mr. Simpson the attorney also refused, on one occasion, to take his 
instruct his health seems to have 
improved so far as to induce him to do so. Besides this, two 
letters were written just after the son’s death—one by 
Rowley, the wife of the doctor, and the other by the direction 
Mrs. Henry Swinfen and by her friend—in one of which Mr. 
Swinfen was said to be “ spared the affliction of his son’s death 
through great loss of memory—not equal to dwell 
minutes on any subject ;” whalst in the other he is 

“unable to comprehend the extent of his great loss.” We must 
own that these circumstances raise doubts in our minds as to the 
propriety of the verdict; but it would be idle to set up such an 
opinion in the face of a verdict found by 
saw the delivery of the whole testimony 
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interest. The judge in the present case seems to have laid 
down that the presence of a disposing mind—the power of under- 
standing the dispositions to be made, and of exercising a choice 
in the matter—is sufficient for the purpose. We do not profess 
to have gone into the subject very deeply, but this certainly 
appears at first sight to be rather an insufficient requisition. 
In a large number of cases a man might know perfectly 
well what he was about, and might exercise an amount 
of choice of which he might be very distinctly conscious, 
whilst he was a most unfit to entrusted with the 
power of making a will. There is one great leading principle 
which runs through all questions relating to the legal relations 
of madness or imbecility, and which is easily stated, but not 
easily applied. It is that for certain acts certain mental con- 
ditions are requisite, and that, if those conditions are t, 
it is quite immaterial whether or no the person is the subject of 
any disease to which medical men may choose to give the 
name of madness, or imbecility, or any of their numerous sub- 
divisions. These conditions usually are a knowledge of the 
act to be done—a knowledge of the nature of the surrounding 
circumstances, and of such of their relations to each other as, 
in his normal state, the person might be supposed to be aware of 
—and, lastly, an intention to do the act. It follows that, as 
the act becomes more complicated, a slighter degree of mental 
disturbance will be sufficient to vitiate it. Making a will, for 
example, is a very complicated transaction, because, to do it 
properly, a man ought to know not only what he is about, but 
what the uences of his act will be in all the various events 
which may happen before his will comes into execution ; and if 
there is the least de of intricacy in its provisions, this would 
require a very considerable amount of intelligence. Crimes, on 
the other hand, are generally very simple in their nature, and 
can be apprehended as such by a very slight amount of under- 
standing ; and therefore it will follow that a much greater degree 
of insanity is necessary to make a man irresponsible for his crimes 
than would suffice to vitiate his will. 


AGAMOGENESTS. 


T= long word which heads this article was invented by an 
eminent French naturalist, M. de Quatrefages, and applied 
by him to those singular modes of reproduction without the 
influence of sex which have now been observed to obtain very 
extensively in both the animal and the vegetable worlds. The 
oceurrence of this kind of multiplication was first clearly demon- 
strated by Bonnet, in the middle of the last century. Stimulated 
by Reaumur, the patient author of the Insectologie instituted a 
very remarkable series of investigations upon those well-known 
pests of nand green-house, the Aphides—“ blight-insects” 
—or“‘plant-lice” as they are commonly . Anewly-born Aphis 
was carefully isolated, and the twig which served as the insect’s 
pasture-ground and residence, having its end inserted into a 
vessel of water, was covered over with a glass shade. Bonnet, 
holding his captive, as he says, exultingly, ‘‘ more safe than 
Danaé in her tower,” watched its proceedings with an assiduity, 
and recorded them with a Boswellian minuteness, which would 
be Indicrous if they were not almost sublime; and he had his 
reward in the discovery that, under these circumstances, the 
Aphis gave rise not merely to a single living offspring, but to 
fourscore! More than this—one of these young, treated in the 
same way, yielded like results. Its isolated progeny again exhi- 
bited the same faculty ; and as ae as Bonnet kept up his obser- 


vations—viz., for nine successive , the power of agamic 
production showed no symptoms of exhaustion. 
The Aphides make their appearance early in spring. The 


number in each family, and the time required for the maturity of 


. its members, vary with the temperature and the supply of food; 


but on an average it may be safely assumed that there are a 
hundred Aphides in a brood, and that a newly-born Aphis 
requires not much more than a fortnight to attain to full propa- 
gative capacity. During the warm months, therefore, thi 

or fourteen may be reckoned upon, and supposing all the 
young to come to maturity, the number of Aphides which — 
thus proceed from a single ancestor is past all co’ ion. e 
might calculate it mathematieally for the reader, but he will gain 
just as real a notion of the quantity, and save our type, by 
imagining for himself a unit followed by some inches of ciphers. 
Surely there is something almost touching in the consideration 
that all the mighty hordes which we see swarming over our 
rose-trees and geraniums, our orchards and hop-gardens, are 
orphans—orphans too of so peculiar a kind that they not only 
have no fathers, but never had any. Nothing, however, can be 
repeated Bonnet’s experiments with results in all essential respects 
the same. They have obtained a large number of successive 
broods; and one of them, Kyber, has even shown that if the 
supply of warmth and food be kept up, agamie reproduction will 
go on for two or three years without a symptom of diminished 
energy. More than this—the researches of the numerous excel- 
lent naturalists who have of late years applied themselves to the 
investigation of the lower ani have brought to light a great 
number of parallel cases, not only among insects, but in 
other divisions of the animal kingdom and in the vegetable 
world ; so that there is now a large and compact body of evidence 
all tending to show that “ Lucina sine concubitu,” the favourite 


miracle of a past age, is among many living beings an orderly 
and normal occurrence. 

There is, for instance, a plant—the Cel: 
discovered at Moreton Bay, in Australia, some twenty years ago, 
and thence sent to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, where it 
has grown and flourished, and may be seen in full vigour. Like 
the rest of the order (Euphorbiacee) to which it bags oo the 
Celobogyne is diccious—that is to say, the stamens and pistils 
are not only situated in different flowers, but these flowers are 
borne by distinct plants. The pistil-bearing or female plant is 
the only one which has hitherto been discovered, and yet, year 
after year, the Celobogyne has formed its fruit and fertile seeds 
to ap as well as if its staminiferous mate were 
blooming in the next parterre, Nor must it be su that the 
vagrant pollen of some nearly allied plant has, in this case, been 
substituted for that of the lawful er. The seedling Calo- 
bogyne exhibits no trace of hybridism, and microscopic investi- 
gation shows clearly that the seed has been formed without the 
influence of any pollen. 

The isolated female Daphnia, or water-fleas,” produce 
brood after brood of young; several kinds of butterflies have 
been observed to be endowed with the same marvellous 
faculty; and the remarkable observations of Von Siebold 
have, it would seem, established the fact, that, among bees, 
the drones are always produced from ong which have been 
subjected to no influence but that of maternal parent. 
These facts so obviously tend to bring the masculine sex into 
contempt—as at most an ornamental excrescence, and by no 
means an essential ingredient in the order of nature—that we 
almost wonder they have not been seized upon and turned to 
account by some of the strong-minded. The doctrine of “no 
paternity” might appropriately find a place beside that of “free 
maternity” already advocated on Transatlantic platforms by 
masculine females—probably transmigrated Aphides, But, in 
truth, the argument would be somewhat one-sided and ite appli- 
cation hasty. Even among the blight-insects, nature, with all 
her aberrations, shows a fondness for old fashions, True it is, that 
the Aphis born in spring may give rise, in vestal seclusion and 
innocence that cannot fall away, to countless millions of wines’ 
or wingless successors. True it is, also, that, under favoura 
circumstances, there would seem to be no limit to the continuance 
of this mode of reproduction. But it is no less certain that, under 
conenenreonenea as the cold weather approaches, or as food falls 
short, broods of males and ordinary Emales are produced. 
While the viviparous Aphides were either winged or wing- 
less, these true females (with possibly an exception) never 
possess wings and never bring forth living young, but lay 
eggs, and then, like the males, die. The eggs, hidden in 
cracks of the bark of hardy plants, or aa By -5 the coverin 
scales of their buds, pass through the winter in seeurity, 
warmth of epring rouses their latent life, 

ey are hatched, give rise to viviparous agamic young, 
Thus, under ordinary conditions, the i : 4 
sort of cycle of changes. The egg in the spring ces 
either winged or wingless forms, which give rise sponianeous] 
to either winged or wingless living young, This nae 3 
repeated, without known limits, until the temperature or the 
supply of food falls below a certain amount; then oviparous, 
wingless females, and winged, or wingless males are produced, 
and give rise to eggs, like those in which living beings in general 
take their origin. 

That separate individual existence which we call a man or a 


horse is the total produet of the development of a single egg. If 
we are to y the term “individual” with the same meaning 
to the Aphis, then all the millions which are developed from one 


Aphis in the course of a 


strictness, but the equiv 


ing and summer are, in — 
nt of a single man or = ey 


are, so to , independent is of the one iologi 
individual when we look y into. the 
that these i y-existing fragments are developed in 


independentl 
precisely the same way as those portions of an a which 
always remain connected together. The germ of every living 
being is a mass without distinction of parts; and 
tho of thie end tho seadelling 
ng mass, an 
of the buds into the form required. 

In the highest eee the votes buds remain 
united—the being more or less to 
the efficient sotien of all its fellows; but in the lower teu of 
life, whether vegetable or animal, no such “ natural piety” unites 
the parts of the germ, or even of the adult; and hence portions 
of its substance may become detached and assume an independent 
life. Thus portions of the tissue of the Liverwort, or of the 
bulbiferous lily, grow out and eventually separate themselves as 
free organisms. Thus the common fresh-water polype thrusts 
forth from the walls of its body processes which become new and 
independent Hydre. But these independent buds are in no 

, save their separation, distinct those which, united 
together, form the tree or the branched zoophyte; and a long 
series of insensible gradations connects those organisms whose 
components, as in the zoophyte, are united by the slightest tie of 
interd with those whose constituent buds are wholly 
“— e of continued separate existence. 


e apparently anomalous r: uction of the vivi Aphi 
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the tubes which, in the viviparous form, represent the ovary of 
the true female, bodies precisely resembling young ova are con- 
tained; and these, becoming successively detached, gradually 
develope within the body of the parent into young Aphides, which 
are pi sapeage J born alive. The process is precisely similar in 
principle to that by which the bud of a plant is developed, and, 
as in the plant, requires for its completion nothing but warmth 
and nourishment. 

So much the microscope and the scalpel reveal to us in all 
cases of agamogenesis—in all, the young animal is formed by 
budding from the old. But if the question is asked, why certain 
animals and certain parts of animals possess the power of giving 
rise to such buds, and others do not, physiology is silent. The 
most careful scrutiny of the rudiment of the egg in the oviparous 
Aphis fails to detect any difference between it and the germ of the 
young of the viviparous Aphis ; but there is nevertheless a strong 
constitutional tendency, if it may be so called, impressed on 
each, and impelling it to a waae different course from that 
followed by the other. The one, as we have seen, spontaneously 
passes into a living young—the other increases in size, but other- 
wise remains almost unchanged, except by becoming enveloped 
within a hard case, specially perforated for the admission of the 
one element which is wanting to its sails? F Bring it into con- 
tact with that element, and it will by-and-bye become a young 
Aphis—leave it to itself, and it will eventually be resolved into 
its constituent particles. Truly this is a marvellous difference, 
but not more wonderful or more mysterious than that which obtains 
amidst the homogeneous elements of the germ itself, and which 
determines that, of two masses undistinguishable by any test 
which we can apply, one shall become a brain, another a liver, 
and another a heart. When have found an expla- 
nation for these common and every-day phenomena, they may 
try their hands with some chance of success upon such secrets of 
nature as Agamogenesis. 

In the meanwhile, let us rejoice in the vast field of aay 
opened up for us by the reverent investigation of one of the 
humblest and lowest of created things; and let us candidl 
acknowledge that there was method in the madness of the Frenc 
savan, when he proposed to call the decennium marked by 
Bonnet’s discovery des Pucérons.” 


THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


| spite of a firm conviction that a certain principle is right» 
we may sometimes meet with extreme cases which almost 
tempt us to regret the universality of its application. Of such 
collisions between the feelings and the understanding the German 
dramatists of the Kotzebue school made frequent use, and the 
doubtful morality of some of their productions is the natural 
result. Highway robbery should be severely punished; but we 
are commanded to behold a son eg a wealthy stranger 
in order to support a dying mother. Infidelity in a wife is un- 
onable; but we are made to see a particular wife whose one 
lt is followed by — of contrition and virtuous or. 
Let these cases be artfully put, and though the head is ee y 
clear as to the correctness of the rule, the heart readily becomes 
a sophist in favour of the exception. 

There is no doubt that theatrical free-trade is so firmly esta- 
blished in this country, and is so perfectly in accordance with 
our whole system of thought on matters connected with com- 
mercial enterprise, that the — attempt on the part of a 
Government either to confer exclusive privileges on one particular 
theatre, or to specify different classes of entertainment for 
different managers, would ap not only outrageously tyran- 
nical, but absurdly illogical. e opinion that the stage is an 
important agent in the moral and intellectual cultivation of the 
people, though strongly expressed at theatrical dinners and 
other histrionic réunions, is so far from being entertained by the 
English people, that even among professed patrons of the drama 
many will be found who consider that their predilection, innocent 
as it may be, is scarcely laudable; while a vast multitude re- 
main firm in the conviction that.the theatre is simply a tole- 
rated evil, which would totally disappear in a more virtuous state 
of society. The moral value of the stage, therefore, would furnish 
no argument in favour of its recognition by the Government as 
an object of amon favour or exceptional superintendence, be- 
yond that implied in the censor’s office. A theatrical manager 
can be regarded as a commercial speculator only, and there is no 
reason to devise regulations that will distinguish him from the 
rest of the trading community. 

The principle, then, of ical free-trade is one that, in 
the present moral condition of the country, cannot be contro- 
verted, and even those who believe that it is ethically unsound, 
have little doubt that it is practically irrefutable. Neverthe- 
less, cases not unfrequently occur that, in spite of our better 
judgment, make us sigh after another order of things which 
would prevent some of those grosser absurdities that are the 
inevitable result of the t system. Such a case may 


now. be found at the Lyceum. Theatre, which has been re- 
cently opened by Mr. George Webster, nephew of the Adelphi 
manager, who, however, has nothing to do with the enterprise. 
At this establishment, Mr. Ira Aldridge, a coloured tragedian, 
who during a period of some five-and-twenty years has acquired 
in the unfashionable suburbs as much fame as they are able 
to bestow, and has received from German sovereigns and jour- 


nalists such honours, in the shape of gold medals and laudatory 
critiques, as none but Germans would ever dream of con- 
ferring, is at present the “star.” His performance of Othello 
is not open to violent objection, but is just of that order that, if 
he had been an ordi white man, it would not have been 
remembered a month, Careful, but not uniformly correct elo- 
cution, a certain talent for representing with delicacy the softer 
emotions, a total incapacity to give a semblance of reality to the 
stronger indications of passion—these are the attributes of Mr. 
Ira Aldridge ; and they might be predicated with equal justice 
of scores of actors who begin as “stars” and end as “ utilities.” 
Mr. Ira Aldridge is, however, fairly entitled to the interest which 
attaches to his complexion. If he does not astonish the dramatic 
connoisseur, he is at any rate a living “fact” for the philan- 
thropie ethnologist, who may lausibly argue that a race which 
produces such a respectable Othello cannot be stamped by nature 
with the mark of inferiority. At the end of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Mrs. Stowe has placed a list of remarkably clever and pious 
blacks, as a tolerable proof that two branches of the human 
family are not so utterly different as persons interested in esta- 
blishing a distinction would have us believe. On such a list 
Mr. Ira Aldridge might righteously figure, especially as a certain 
gentlemanlike unobtrusiveness, a ordinary stage 
vulgarities, may be enumerated among his commendable qualities. 

Granting, however, all the interest that Mr. Aldridge’s Othello, 
ethnologically considered, is capable of inspiring, it is still insuf- 
ficient to leaven the dulness that pervades the general perform- 
ance of the play at the Lyceum. There are in and about London 
a considerable number of actors, who, without talent to earn a 
high pepe at any permanently established theatre, know 
enough of stage-routine to perform at the shortest notice in any 
stock play of the English repertory. To actors of this kind the 
more popular plays of Shakspeare are familiar as a matter of 
course, and thus whenever a manager resolves on a “‘ Jegitimate”’ 
freak, he is sure to find a company ready to assist him in his 
enterprise. When the company begins to work, the result is 
sack NM exhibition as we at present see in Wellington-street 

orth, 

Under the old patent system, a performance so far below 
the level of mere mediocrity would scarcely have been possible, 
though now it fairly represents the style in which tragedy is 
generally played when produced by a manager who does not 
make the representation of the higher class of drama the serious 
purpose of his life. When, therefore, we see how a conscien- 
tiously executed work like the Merchant of Venice at the 
Princess’s Theatre is exposed to a sort of spurious competition 
with the abortive attempts at ‘“ Shakspeare” which any one who 
takes a vacant playhouse may be pleased to make, we cannot 
help perceiving that, although the principle of theatrical free- 
teats is in accordance with our reason, it may be sometimes in 
strange opposition to our sentiments. 


REVIEWS. 


THE AGE* 


M®. BAILEY is known as the author of a long poem which 

many persons of more or less —— to literary taste 
have supposed themselves toadmire. It may be doubtful whether 
Festus has ever been read through ; but the conscientious student 
who penetrates into the middle of the book may not unnaturally 
blame his own dulness for his conscious inability to remember an 
incident, a thought, or a phrase in a narrative which seemed to 


convey a kind of-philosophical meaning in Janguage by no means 
careless or unrhythmical. Mr. Bailey evidently possesses consi- 
derable ability, untiring industry, and the honourable ambition 
of cultivating the higher branches of literature; and if. he has 
mistaken bulk for greatness, and rhetorical declamation for poetry, 
the mistake is too common and intelligible to require severecritical 
censure. Mr. Aytoun has exposed in a clever parody, called Fir- 
milian, which is at the same time a serious imitation of the.original, 
the characteristics of the spasmodic school of ~ , as he happily 
designates the class of compositions of which Festus is the moat 
successful example. The theme of Faust and Mephistopheles 
admits of infinite variations when the dramatic elements of both 
characters are eliminated to make room for interminable dialogues 
carried on in the course of purposeless journeys performed within 
or without the regions of space. The modern Faust, from Mr. 
Bailey down to Mr. Alexander Smith, is always a gloomy meta- 
physician, and generally an unappreciated poet, The accom- 
panying Mephistopheles or Lucifer, gifted with endless loquacity 
instead of his obsolete horns and tail, is generally the most inno- 
cent and the most intolerably tiresome of all imaginable devils. 
Writer, reader, and interlocutors wander for ever as in 

mazes of a dream when the sleeper tries in vain to remember 
the terms of a conundrum with the more remote ambition of 
ultimately deciphering the answer. There are many judicious 
remarks scattered through the pages of Festus, and the versifica- 
tion bears evident signs of creditable scholarship and care; but 
when the vessel is finall —— in the waters of oblivion, 
the whole will go down like a lump of lead, without leaving any 


* The Age: a Colloquial Satire, By Philip James Bailey. 
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lighter fragments on the surface to preserve the memory of the 


wreck. 

The approval which is willingly bestowed on Mr. Bailey’s 
more serious work cannot be extended to his new publication, 
which, to judge from its title, and from a portion of its contents, 
is apparently intended to be facetious or amusing. The words 
of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo, and the critic is 
co vey f inclined to apostrophize the satirists in the simple 
formula, “‘ You that way, we this way.” His seeming discourtesy 
will probably be attributed to resentment against the personifica- 
tion of his craft in the book with which he desires to part com- 
pany; for the Age purports to be a long rhymed conversation 
among three undistinguishable literary characters, who appear 
by the headings of the various paragraphs to bear the several 
titles of Critic, Author, and Friend. A cursory inspection leads 
to the conclusion that Critic is the least dull and Friend 
the most jocose of the party ; but the dramatic character of the 
composition seems to be founded on the necessity of taking 
breath after a certain number of long-winded sentences. As 
soon as one speaker pauses for a moment, the next proceeds 
with the same oration, leaving the courteous reader or the 
satirized world to support the other side of the argument. 

The plot of the work is simple, but at the same time obscure. 
Critic and Friend, waiting for a train to take them into Kent, 
receive a call from Author, who, as a poet with a manuscript in 
his pocket, is naturally bitter against certain reviewers, who it 
seems live in the Strand, and happily not in the adjacent region 
of Southampton-street. Finding that they have still two hours 
for talk, the three satirists proceeded to make the most of 
their time. But Mr. Bailey commits a serious error in his esti- 
mate of human volubility. The satire consists of more than 
4800 lines, and consequently the censors of the age must, before 
the cab was at the door, have delivered themselves for two entire 
hours at the rate of 40 lines a minute—a feat which any curious 
reader may ascertain by experiment to be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. The fiction can only be reconciled with nature by the para- 
doxical assumption thatall the philosophersspoke atonce, although 
the reporter has recorded their remarks in succession. It must be 
admitted that the arrangement may not have been injudicious, 
and even if the dialogue had been published in the correspondin 
form of a palimpsest, posterity would scarcely have trouble 
itself to search for the wit of Friend under the obliterating 
wisdom of Author or of Critic. 

The subject of the satire, if satire it be, may be described as 
things in’ general. The poem which is the ostensible matter 
under discussion is judiciously set aside until Critic eventually 
takes it away in his pocket to read in the train. The conver- 
sation, thus relieved from the threatened incubus, wanders to 
every commonplace topie which occurs, One of the party having 
seen the Leviathan, remarks, with true colloquial felicity of 
rhyme, but with the hyperbole characteristic of genius, that 

her hull is higher than 
The masts of most ships. 
A few minutes afterwards the same brilliant imagination sug- 
gests a new topic by the sudden suggestion— 
Then there’s the Ballot. Critic. Ballot has its partisans, 
The favourite makeshift of some timid artisans, 
Who form, although a most important class, 
One only segment of the social mass. 
* * * 
So England’s liberties, alread 
By open vote, we will to pen hy not. 
Sydney Smith once attempted to ridicule the ballot, but his 
humbler ambition was contented with prose; yet it may be 
remarked that Mr. Bailey's satire, however polished and scathing, 
‘js certainly not colloquial. The most deeply involved metaphor 
in Shakspeare is as much like common conversation as the 
we will to change not,” which is for the 
urpose of rhyming to “ got.” In the next page there is 
an attack on Mr. Carlyle fad those who hold that ses 
cure is i espotism ; 
And that vill must be a, 
For all diseases, politic-panacea. 
This may be rhyme after its kind, and reason of a certain sort, 
‘but it is not especially familiar or idiomatic. The ambition of 
‘exciting a laugh by odd and unexpected rhymes can scarcely be 
‘combined with the highest order of art, but the humour and 
ingenuity of which the process is capable were carried to per- 
fection by Lord Byron. From beginning to end of Mr. Bailey’s 
voluminous composition there is not a single contortion of 
language which could produce the faintest smile. The satire is 
colloquial only in the sense of being bald and disjointed, without 
any approach to conversational ease. The poetical model which 
it aims with imperfect success to copy is furnished. by the bur- 
lesques which were once popular on the stage, where they may 
ey still find a place at Christmas and at Easter. The 
ignity of literature, and perhaps natural inaptitude for a low 
species of wit, prevent Mr. Bailey from ornamenting his compo- 
sition with the far-fetched puns which alone rendered the text of 
his theatrical originals endurable to the less squeamish portion 
of the audience. 
' The poet’s threefold mouthpiece takes, on the whole, a tem- 
perate and candid view of political and social questions. - Author, 
Critic, and Friend agree that the Indian revolt must be put down; 


but they are of opinion that, in the accomplishment of a blood 
task, it is not desirable to say much about religion. As Friend, 
not very conclusively, observes :— 


Of all conceits mis-grafted on God’s word, 
‘A Christi ; 


seems the most absurd. 
* * * * 
A Christian soldier’s duty is to slay, 


Wound, harass, slaughter, hack in every way, 

These men, whose souls he prays for night and day— 

With what consistency let tes say. 

He’s told to love his i ’t scoff; 
~ He does so, and with rifles picks them off. 


The mild satirists evidently belong to that eke class of theo- 
logians which holds that religion is only applicable to a world in 
its Sunday clothes. War may be right and necessary, but 
Christianity only recognises peace ; and when the drum beats, it 
is as well to lock up the Bible, for the same reason which might 
induce us, under another dispensation, to draw a veil now and 
then over the faces of the ole,” 

The Chinese question, on which the three philosophers hold 
with the majority of the late House of Commons, and the demand 
for a Channel fleet, give occasion for a strain of livelier banter :— 

There is our fine old tar, we often meet, 
Who every year so dreads the French will gobble us, 


If he anes it, well, he’s rather sea-green; 
There’s Yeh, and mild Sir John, both now quite tea-green ; 
Friend. And there’s yourself, you certainly are pea-green. 

Friend, as it was remarked above, is undoubtedly the wittiest 
of the three, and his superiority is plainly proved by the argu- 
mentum ad hominem or tu quoque ; but if this is satire, some new 
title of harmlessness is required to designate the unoffendi 
twaddle of ordinary life. Milk-and-water is a wholesome 
innocuous beverage, but it is not fair to label it as vinegar or 
ketchup. Another satirist, however, remarked long since that 
gentle dulness ever loves a joke. 

Notwithstanding their protest against Mr. Carlyle’s supposed 
doctrines, the colloquial club supports the cause of Touts N olen 
against the “‘ wiseacres” who wonder— 

How a system so ill fortified, 
As but to have the le on its side, 
The army and the clergy, does not fade 
Before a Q. C.’s scurrilous tirade, 
And traitors who on treason try to trade. 

Johnson and Boswell used to discuss the question whether 
ridicule was the test of truth ; but the preliminary inquiry, What 
is ridicule? might have proved still more perplexing. On the 
whole, it is most convenient to assume that the cause which is 
denounced in a colloquial satire must be in itself ridiculous. 

In one of his soberer moods, Friend supplies Author with a 
list of ancient and modern classics who are to be studied before 
a poet ventures on publication. There was perhaps no absolute 
necessity for going down from— 

wise Sophocles, 

Pathetic, politic, Euripides, 

Moschus, Bion, Theocritus, and all— 

They are but few—whom minor bards we call, 
to Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, “ Persius, not too plain,” Catullas and 
Tibullus, and the third— 

Propertius.— Critic. Im-Propertius I have heard 

Sugwested as the agpecntione 
But it may be useful to be reminded to— 

Read Voltaire’s Henriade ; not sublime, I own, 

But, au contraire, the neatest epic known. 

Friend is comprehensive in his literary tastes. Amongst 

other English he says— 
Read Pope, Swift, Prior, Ch Gay, 
Be Merrick, Shenstone, Byrom not despised, 
And Barbauld’s pious raptures duly prized. 


A poet of the last century antici Mr. Bailey's literary 
catalogue in a passage of which the only surviving — 
might with great advantage be incorporated in the 
masterpiece :— 


Read much; consider Milton more, 
Let Perspicuity o’er all preside, 
Phillips's poem on Cider deserves mention as well as Mrs. 
Barbauld’s nursery hym 


The list of historians is not less complete and valuable; but 
the student is recommended to refer to the brilliant original. 


Of novels, it is enough to say that— 
The noblest character in modern fiction . 
Is in My Novel, past all contradiction ; 
The princely I mean, named Ri 
‘Who must e’en if not dried up, the Knickerbocker. 
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The felicity of the 5 om enhances the value of a compliment 
which proves that the fiercest of satirists will sometimes bow to 
the supremacy of genius. Sir E. B. Lytton may well be proud, 
even at the cost of a metropolitan eccentricity of pronunciation, 
to be praised by an admirer, a laudato viro, who himself deserves 
all admiration; but any rival eulogy addressed to Mr. Bailey 
himself would, to imitate his own poetical language— 
be flatter 
Than even The Age; a new Colloquial Satire. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE.* 


| ge the rashest of all the rash assertions which disfigure 
Mr. Buckle’s History of Civilization in England is one 
which refers to Sir Thomas Browne. He is described as a man 
who began by being in the highest degree superstitious, but who, 
in the years which elapsed between the publication of the Religio 
Medic and that of the Enquiry into Vulgar Errors (which 
coincided with the civil wars), was converted by the spirit of the 
age toa healthy and laudable scepticism. In an article upon 

r. Buckle’s book which does not appear to us worthy of the 
subject, the Quarterly Review pounces with delight upon this 
unfortunate remark, and uses it to prove that Mr. Buckle does 
not read the books which he quotes. Sir Thomas Browne, says 
the Reviewer, is not only equally credulous upon the subject of 
spirits and witches in each of his books, but after the publication 
of the second he gave evidence on the famous trial of witches at 
Bury, before Sir M. Hale, and greatly contributed thereby to 
the conviction of the prisoners. No doubt the critic is entitled 
to the credit of having discovered a very serious and very cha- 
racteristic mistake in the book which he reviews, but we think 
he has failed to see its true bearing upon the question of the 
credit to which Mr. Buckle’s statements are entitled; and whether 
he sees it or not, he does not show how the facts to which he refers 
illustrate the character of Sir Thomas Browne. With res 
to the first point, our opinion, expressed long since, is that it is 
equally impossible to impugn Mr. Buckle’s learning and to 
defend his discretion. He is extremely learned, very positive, 
and excessively crotchety, and it is creditable to pry igre | 
criticism that in most cases the main propositions of his boo 
have formed the subject of discussion, whilst the errors of detail 
with which it abounds have been over with a slight 
and general notice, or with a small number of references and 
illustrations. The second point—the character of Sir Thomas 
Browne and his writings—we propose to discuss somewhat more 
fully. Mr. Buckle appears to us to have entirely misunderstood 
the character of a most remarkable man—a character which, 
as we think, underwent no essential change during the interval 
which is alleged to have been so critical, and which in our own 
age it is most desirable to understand. 

Few remarks have thrown more light on Sir Thomas Browne’s 
character than one which is made by Coleridge—we think in his 
Literary Remains. He says that, if he believed in the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, he would be inclined to imagine 
that his own soul had once inhabited the body of Sir Thomas 
Browne. We should add to this remark the o ation that it 
had to some extent both deepened and narrowed in the change. 
Notwithstanding a certain timidity and obscurity which greatly 
weaken their effect, Coleridge’s theological and metaphysical 
speculations have profoundly influenced the minds which have 
acted most powerfully on the present generation. Men so widely 
different as Dr. Arnold, Mr. John Mill, Mr. Maurice, and Dr. 
Newman, all have shown the marks of his influence ; and they 
have in to temper of which 1s 
constantly found in present day in company with opinions 
not only different from, but conflictin wit, Sach other. It 
is a temper which might well have been derived from Sir 
Thomas Browne ; but his “ strange, irregular head,” as he calls 
it himself, did not exert the same influence over his contempo- 
raries as that of Coleridge, though it addressed itself with great 
power to a large range of subjects of which Coleridge was igno- 
rant. The Aids to Reflection, the Literary Remains, and the 
Confessions of an Enguiring Spirit closely resemble the Religio 
Medici; but there is nothing, so far as we know, in Coleridge’s 
works, which can be in any degree compared to the treatise on 
Vulgar Errors. 

e temper to which we have alluded cannot easily be 
described by any single name, and indeed in different minds it 
manifests itself in very different ways; but it arises from, and 
depends upon, a consciousness of the connexion between our know- 
ledge of things which do and of things which do not fall within 
the range of scientific observation. There are writers in the 
present day who expressly maintain, and there are others whose 
works appear to imply, that questions which, as far as our expe- 
rience goes, ap to be insoluble, ought not to be allowed to 
exercise any influence whatever over our conduct, but should be 
studiously dismissed from our consideration. There are others 
who, whilst well aware of the enormous obscurity which hangs 
over all the problems which lie at the root of theology and morals, 
maintain that, in spite of this obscurity, men must take some 
views of these subjects, and must, in forming those views, exercise 
their reason to the best of their ability on the very incomplete 
materials at their disposal. The i run of people 


* Works of Sir Thomas Browne. 


who handle such topics have no real conception at all of their 
difficulty, and suppose that their own special circle is in possession 
of the key to them. Sir Thomas Browne’s two principal works 
over to us to afford an excellent illustration of the fact that 

ere is nothing necessarily unphilosophical, orotherwise absurd, in 
the position of those who occupy the second of the three positions 
which we have indicated ; and it may be interesting to point out 
how that which has been described as his credulity was not only 
not opposed to his science, but was, so to speak, a development 
of it in another direction. Our readers are no doubt acquainted 
with the strange mixture of gravity and something like humour 
with which, in his Religio Medici, he dilates on the text credo quia 
impossibile ; and we need not quote instances of the shrewdness 
with which, in the treatiseon Vulgar Errors, he brings received 
opinions of various kinds to the test of experience. The import- 
ant observation is, that the contradiction between these states of 
mind is only superficial. There is in reality the strongest con- 
nexion between them, for each of them arises out of a very natural 
view of the character of the knowledge which we possess upon 
what have been distinguished as matters of faith and matters of 
reason. It is in respect of the former alone that the difficulty 
exists ; and we think that a little consideration will show clearly 
that the view which Sir Thomas Browne took of them by no 
means deserved the name of credulity, and that it was a view 
which might well be taken by a mind of great scientific power, 
and which minds of that order are naturally inclined to take, and 
have in point of fact frequently taken down to the present time. 
It is very material to have a clear view of this subject, because 
there is a wide-spread disposition in the present day to regard 
the theological and the scientific tempers as cnventially opposed 
to each other, 

Science, strictly so called, is nothing more than classification. 
It is a mere arrangement of a vast number of facts under certain 
general heads or formulas, which are usually, by a very delusive 
and objectionable metaphor, described as laws; and all that 
science, in this sense of the word, enables us to do is to predict 
events by attending to the general expressions thus ascertained, 
or—to adopt the common eeteete bring particular cases 
under general laws. It is thus obvious that the questions 
which are capable of scientific treatment are not unlimited. 
Science gives us nothing but facts, and orders of succession. 
It tells us that, under certain circumstances, bodies move 
in certain directions, and with velocities which bear a cer- 
tain ratio to their distances from each other and from certain 
points between them. It tells us that the human body consists 
of parts which bear certain relations to each other, and which 
discharge various functions with different degrees of vigour, 
according to certain ascertainable circumstances. It tells us that 
the earth is composed of materials disposed in a certain order, 
and implying the succession of a variety of different conditions 
of existence, separated by enormous intervals of time; and it gives 
us a vast mass of information upon a thousand other subjects, 
which, however, always falls into analogous forms. It is obvious 
to any one accustomed to accurate thought, that, vast and various 
as this kind of knowledge is, it is-essentially limited. There is 
an enormous range of subjects respecting which an increase of 
scientific knowledge makes numberless suggestions to all but the 
vainest or most sluggish minds, but as to which it neither fur- 
nishes, nor has any tendency to furnish, any sort of solution what- 
ever. It has often appeared to us probable that the endless and 
apparently hopeless character of the Nominalist and Realist con- 
troversy arises from the fact that the sae gee speak not only 
of different things, but of different orders of things, both of 
which may very [peed exist. The Nominalist, in this view, 
would be supposed to direct his attention to phenomena—to our 
conceptions of objects—whilst the Realist addressed himself to 
the substances which those conceptions represent. That such 
substances may possibly exist the most hardy Nominalist would 
probably not deny. He would only contend that our knowledge 
of them is entirely limited by our conceptions. Science, and that 
which lies beyond science, whatever it may be called, occupy 
positions precisely analogous to Nominalism and Realism, so con- 
sidered. Science classifies phenomena, and indicates the order 
in which they succeed each other ; but when they are classified, 
the mind is not satisfied, and in our opinion ought not to be 
satisfied. True it is that the heavenly bodies move in a certain 
order—true it is that they occupy at successive periods of time 
positions indicated by a formula which is called the law of gravi- 
tation—but what is the why to this how? Gravity, in a scien- 
tific point of view, is the mere name of a phenomenon, indicating 
in general terms the positions which the planets will successiv. 
occupy; but is there — force which impels these bodies, 
and, if so, what is itP it a self-subsisting ultimate fact, or is 
it produced by something else? That must be avery dull mind to 
which science does not suggest this and thousands of similar 

uestions ; but it has never solved, nor shown the slightest ten- 
cy to solve, any one of them. It is, we think, indisputable 
that science deals only with formulas, or laws, as they are 
called ; but it does not refute, still less does it destroy, the idea 
of causation; and the more exact and comprehensive are the 
formulas which it frames, the more irresistible does our curiosity 
become as to the cause of the facts which the formula enables us 
to predict. People may be content to rest on the fact that, if they 
takeanemetic, it willmake themsick ; but when they are told ofsome 
vast principle which pervades the whole material universe,as far as 
ees it is impossible not to seek to carry matters back 
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a step further, and to attempt by analogy and conjecture, since 
science will not aid us, to assign some cause for this arrangement, 
on the existence of which the mind can to some extent rest 
satisfied. 

It is not in one department of science alone that these 
windows are opened into a region which lies above, beyond, 
and around experience. Suppose our knowledge of human 
nature enlarged to such an extent that we could foretel the 
thoughts, feelings, and actions of any given human being, 
human nature would still be the same. It would still present 
the phenomena of will and conscience; and as astronomy 
does not answer such questions as these, How came the stars 
where they are? what is the meaning of this marvellous march 
and order? why does matter attract other matter? so meta- 
physics, even in that ideal state, would not answer the ques- 
tions, What am I? whence do I come? whither do I go? what 
is this will which, though you foretel its actions, still originates 
my acts? what is this conscience which still continues to 
approve or to blame the acts which you foretel? To us it 
appears that the fearful and wonderful structure of the soul 
would appear more, and not less, fearful and wonderful if the fiat 
of conscience, the sensation of will, and the sentiment of moral 
responsibility were felt and even demonstrated to co-exist with 
foreknowledge on the part of other human beings of the conduct 
of a given individual. Suppose we could predict infallibly that 
a given man would commit a given crime on a given day, that he 
would feel fearful remorse, and that we should inflict terrible 
punishment upon him ; would not the fact of the prediction deepen 
the awe with which we at present regard conscience, will, and 
responsibility, and increase instead of diminishing our anxiety to 
assign some cause for their existence, instead of contenting our- 
selves with the mere fact that they do exist? We do not 
hesitate to express our conviction that a very important part 
of the value of science is that it raises these reflections in a 
sober and orderly manner, and that it can only raise them in 
minds which have been, at least to some extent, previously for- 
tified by its own discipline. 

Imperfect as Sir Thomas Browne’s science may have been in 
many respects—and it is evident that his mind was deeply 
imbued with the philosophy which tries to solve questions about 
things by tricks played with words—it is abundantly clear through- 
out each of his great books that the double conception of that which 
is subject to, and that which lies beyond, the province of science, 
lay at the root of all his speculations, and, in fact, supplied the 
clue by which they were guided. Near the beginning of the 
Religio Medici he draws a distinction between the provinces 
of faith and reason, which we notice, not in order to discuss 
its truth, but because it affords a strong analogy to the dis- 
tinction which we have attemped to point out between the 
provinee of science and the province of that which is quite 
as necessary as science—conjecture and probability. We need 
not say that the belief by which he, like the vast mass of man- 
kind in the present day, tried to solve the mysteries which the 
world, viewed scientifically or not, presents to every human crea- 
ture who looks at it, was a belief in God and in the various spiritual 
influences by which Christians believe heaven and earth to be 
united. It is quite absurd to say that, in its principle, this belief 
conflicted in any way whatever with his belief in or prosecution 
of science ; and his books show, perhaps as clearly as any others 
that could be mentioned, that the two ows of thought are so far 
from being conflicting that they are mutually complementary. 
In that vast range of subjects which, as we have already observed, 
are indicated but cannot be explored by science, Sir Thomas 
Browne felt that he was not an explorer, but partly a disciple and 
partly a conjecturer; and he delighted, after the manner of his age, 
in throwing into the quaintest’forms the enthusiastic belief with 
which he followed what he regarded as infallible guides. What 
has been called his credulity was neither want of power of mind 
nor want of shrewdness of observation—it was nothing more than 
the fault of an ardent temper, which unduly and unwarily en- 
larged the limits within which conjecture and oo are our 
only guides, and narrowed those in which we have facts to guide 
us, hen he gave his evidence against the Suffolk witches, he 
was not guilty of any want of scientific acuteness. He mistook 
the province to which the facts before him belonged ; but can it 
be seriously contended that Sir Thomas Browne’s position as a 
man of science would have been higher if he had never enter- 
tained the principle which led him to believe in witches ? Would 
the treatise on Fulgar Errors have been a greater book if its 
author had never written—* I love to lose myself in a mystery, 
to pursue my reason toan Oaltitudo/ . . .....tT1 
can answer all the objections of Satan and my rebellious 
reason with that odd resolution I learnt of Tertullian— 
Certum est quia impossibile est.” We do not believe it 
in the least degree. It appears to us to be as certain as any such 
criticism can be, that in common with most of the great scientific 
men of his day, and with a very large proportion indeed of those 
of our own day, Sir Thomas Browne would have lost all his interest 
in science if he had disbelieved, or if he had even ignored 
the existence of God and of a spiritual intercourse be- 
tween this world and the next. If the ultimate fact at which 
we arrive is a huge machine grinding on indefinitely without 

or personal author, it is hardly worth 
a man of an lf 
to take it to pieces, even tho it may for the present gri 
coh: of ths great 


tions of life—neither science, nor literature, nor the active 
pursuits of the world—can dispense with the feelings and 
the imagination. Shallow le, who look only at their abuse, 
occasionally treat these parts of our nature as amiable weaknesses. 
They are, in fact, the sources of all its h. Indeed, if they 
were entirely absent, all action of every kind would end, for 
there would be no motives to set the intellect at work, and no 
conjectures to guide its operations. Whatever opposition may 
sometimes ap to exist between the spirit of science and 

spirit of theology, must arise out of ignorance and misconception 
on one side or the other. There is between the two a natural 
and indissoluble connexion, and we do not know that any better 
illustration could be given of the fact than that which is supplied 
by the writings of Sir Thomas Browne. His theological opmions, 
no doubt, often warped his scientific views, but the fact that he 
was able to write the Religio Medici was the very fact which 
, gr eta become the author of the treatise on Vulgar 


A TALE OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE.* 


Ww: have no doubt that this book will disappoint a many 
people. There is an apologetic tone about the preface 
which is suggestive of improprieties to come. There are hints 
that the work is unfit for publication, that it is “a wanton ex 
sure of private affairs of some delicacy and pe pope and t 

it exhibits “a gross disregard of the usages o society.” It 
is simply from a feeling of duty, and not from any hostility to 
Mr. Wikoff, or any desire to injure the circulation of his book, 
that we declare it to be, as far as we can see, quite correct, and 
guiltless of any gross offence against public morals or decency. 
No doubt his intentions were the best; but any impropriety 
which he has contrived to introduce is of so very innocuous a 
description that his delicacy on the subject is almost on a par 
with that of his fair compatriot who made pantaloons for piano- 
legs. It may be ungracious thus at the very outset to deny the 
existence of that element which the author obviously considers to 
beone of hisprincipal charms, and to proclaim his failure in a matter 
upon which he evidently piques himself; but such considerations 
cannot be allowed to interfere with the stern responsibility of the 
Reviewer. The truth, however painful, must be told; and in this 
case the truth is, that Mr. Wikoff’s disclosures are perfectly fit 
to be read by anybody, and that those persons who have purchased 
the volume in the hope of regaling on choice tit-bits of scandal 
have made an unproductive investment. We presume that the 
somewhat familiar sketch he has given of his visit to Lord 
Palmerston at Broadlands, and the insertion of several letters, 
semi-official and otherwise, from the noble Viscount and Mr. 
Under-Secretary Addington, are the basis upon which the wanton 
imagination of Mr. Wikoff founds this charge against himself 
of indelicacy. But unfortunately our moral sense has become 
of late rather blunted with re; to this class of misdemeanour. 
Those impertinences which by a delicate euphemism we call 
“personal sketches,” because they just fall short of being per- 
sonal insults, and which form the specialité of certain writers 
among us, are now far too common to justify us in taking a severe 
view of Mr. Wikoff’s very trifling delinquency in this respect. 
He may flatter himself that his conduct has been disreputable ; 
but it would be as unreasonable for us, on that account, to give 
him the credit of being an eminent offender, as for a judge to 
trans an area-sneak because he chose to call himself a burglar. 
It is just possible, however, that the alleged indecency may after 
all exist—we say so merely to give the author the benefit of the 
doubt—but, if it does, either we are very dull, or his double 
entendre is very subtle. 

From the fact that the present is Mr. Wikoff’s second appear- 
ance within a very short period in the character of an injured 
individual, we incline to a belief that he has adopted that cha- 
racter professionally. If our assumpticn be correct, he may some 
day claim to have been the founder of a new school of sympathy- 
seekers ; for it must be confessed that his style has man arm, 
over that which has hitherto obtained, and would be beyond a 
doubt proportionately successful. He bears the same relation 
to the ordinary man-with-a-grievance, that Mr. Albert Smith 
does to the popular scientific lecturer. Instead of commenci 
with ‘‘ Christian friends, it has been the will of Providence,” 


make use of private correspondence, and a flourish of at 
being forced to write about himself; and in each case the pre- 
lude is to the contents much what the pictorial mermaid outside 
a caravan is to the stuffed and manufactured article inside. 
As well as we remember, the story of the “courtship” amounted 
to this:—Mr. Wikoff, being simultaneously attached to the 
American Legation and to Miss Jane C. Gamble, contrived be- 
tween diplomacy and devotion, to pass his time very f scrapes f for 
a considerable number of years, until at length, the farmer attach- 


* A New Yorker in the Foreign Office, and his Adventures in Paris. By 


Henry Wikoff. London: fribnerand Co, 1858. 
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ment having come to an end, the unopposed force of the latter drew 
him in an evil hour to Genoa, where the object of his affections 
charged him with attempting to abduct her, and he was locked 
up at the instance of H.B.M. Consul Brown. Miss Gamble sub- 
sequently relents, and endeavours to withdraw the charge, but 
justice is blind, Brown is deaf, and Mr. Wikoff gets fifteen 
months in a Sardinian gaol. This is the substance of misfortune 
No. 1. Of course it gives Mr. Wikoff deep pain to have to 
allude to it, but what can he do? He has been refused redress, 
and then he has such a happy gift for misfortune-telling. 
Strictly speaking, it should be called No. 2, for the grievance 
which forms the subject of the present volume is prior in point 
of date. The Odyssey of foreign adventure is made to precede 
the Iliad of home struggles ; and after reading of Paradise Re- 
gained in the form of Miss Gamble at Genoa, we are presented 
with a Paradise Lost, describing the author’s previous expulsion 
‘from the bowers of the Foreign Office in London. This irregu- 
larity does not seem to be altogether without design. The 
former work served not only as a vindication and an appeal, but 
also as a sample of Mr. Wikoff’s quality, and a hint that, as he 
had done to Mr. Brown and the Genoese Consulate, even so 
would he do to Lord Palmerston and the Foreign Office unless 
they came to terms with him. His complaint is in this wise. 
Being in Paris in 1849 and 1850 he contributed articles to the 
press on the American, English, and French constitutions which 
seem to have made some noise at the time, besides attracting the 
attention of his friend the Hon. R. Edwardes, acting Secretary 
of the British Embassy. Hearing that Mr. Wikoff was going to 
London, this gentleman, in the most innocent way in the world, 
ives him a letter of introduction to Lord Palmerston, which Mr. 
ikoff with equal innocence presents at Carlton Gardens. The 
result is an invitation to drop in at Broadlands in a friendly way. 
The same artlessness is perceptible in everything connected with 
his reception. Lord Palmerston is “vivacious and playful.” 
“ Lady P——, with a charming mixture of affability and hauteur,” 
takes the stranger in to dinner, and the simple Mr. Wikoff 
guesses that he is in a pretty considerable snug location, but 
cannot guess why or wherefore. The mystery is cleared up in 
the morning :— 

His Lordship walked with me from the breakfast-room into the library, 
when he remarked, “In our conversation yesterday your views seemed to 
coincide singularly with mine, as regards France the United States; and 
if you have nothing better to do, what do you say to aiding me to keep the 
peace, for I hear you are a good deal connected with the Press in both 
countries ?” 

It need hardly be said that such judicious guilelessness on the 
part of the noble Foreign Secretary was met by his guest in a 
corresponding spirit, and Mr. Wikoff shortly afterwards received 
an appointment as peacemaker at a salary of 500/.a year. To 
us oF the outer world, who have been tauglit to regard diplomacy 
from the Talleyrand and Metternich point of view—to look upon 
it as a thing of crooked ways and cunning tricks, of nods and 
winks and wanton wiles—it is inexpressibly refreshing to light 
upon a little diplomatic idyl of this sort. Here we have the 
ratification of a confidential pact—affecting, perhaps, the welfare 
of nations—concluded, not by two mysterious figures in slouched 
hats and cloaks over a tureen of human blood, or on a blasted 
heath at midnight, as the popular fancy would have it, but by 
an artless nobleman (who, by the way, is believed in some parts 
of the Continent to have cloven hoofs inside his boots) and 
his guest, a simple-minded American gentleman—the scene 
being a pleasant English country house, and the presence of 
lovely woman throwing an additional purity over the whole 
business. 

To return to Mr. Wikoff. He rode ‘forth clothed with chas- 
tity like Lady Godiva, and straightway commenced operations on 
the Paris press, which was at that time endangering the peace by 
its attacks on England and Lord Palmerston. His uniform suc- 
cess was as remarkable in its way as that of Mr. Rarey. By 
force of argument he tied up that literary Cruiser, M. Emile de 
Girardin, so effectually as to check his vice of lashing out at Lord 
Palmerston. He took the blinkers off M. Lamarche of the Siécle, 
and showed him that, in point of fact, republicanism and con- 
stitutionalism were the same thing, and that therefore a republi- 
can was wrong in spaning England. These triumphs do not 
perhaps give a very high idea of the fixity of editorial opinions 
m France, but at least they show where Mr. Wikoff’s strength 
‘ties. He next proceeded to employ his “‘sawder” on the Ameri- 

can press, but here he received a check from head quarters—first, 
in the form of a hint to resign, and afterwards, in the unquestion- 
able shape of an intimation that his services were no longer re- 
quired. For this Mr. Wikoff considers he has had no satisfac- 
tory explanation. Lord Palmerston, it is true, seems to have 
shown great willingness to meet his wishes, as far as making 

appointments with him would do so; but somehow the noble 
viscount always remembered to forget to keep them. But the 
unkindest cut of all was, that when involved satabquantiy in the 
Genoa scrape already mentioned he was deserted by Lord 
Palmerston, or at least by the F my Office, in his hour of need ; 
and to his statement that he was a British official, the unfeeling 
answer was returned through Mr. Brown, the consul, “ Don't 
know him.” 

These are the main facts of the story. They require no comment; 
and even if they did we should be loth to .-~ the effect of the 
short and siete annals of the poor Mr. Wikoff by rapes 


any opinion as to their credibility. It is a very pretty quarre 


as it stands ; and with respect to the noble accused, we may say, 
to parody one of Mr. Thackeray’s ballads— 

If guiltless, how he has been slandered, 

If will not fail; 

For Mr. Wikoff’s “ riled” and “ dandered,” 

And means to write another tale. 
At least so he threatens in his preface, where he thus declares 
his policy, present and future—“ For my own sake, then, as well 
as consideration for a large circle of friends in England, I present 
this vindication to the public; and_ that my whole case may be 
known and fully pronounced upon, I shall follow it up with the 
publication of the fantastic story which reveals the secret of my 
im er in Genoa.” 

t may seem heartless in such a case to say je ne vois pas la 
nécessité, but we must confess we do not see why Mr. Wikoff 
should take the trouble of revealing any more secrets. If Lord 
Palmerston chooses to engage a confidential man who has no ob- 
jection to travel, and then Toasetes him without the usual cha- 
racter and month’s warning, that is their affair. The case cannot 
be considered as one falling within the jurisdiction of the public, 
which, we suspect, has very little sympathy with confidential men 
as a class. There is only one point on which the public is likely 
to feel the least curiosity, and that is, what Mr. Wikoff may be 
about now. When a ubiquitous gentleman with an aptitude for 
misfortune, an unscrupulous pen, and an abiding appetite for 
vindication, is at large among us—a sort of unattached Corsican 
brother ret fe out a random vendetta—we may well feel 
uneasy. And then what a dangerous precedent he establishes! 
How does Lord Shaftesbury know that his grave confidential 
man, to whom he observed last Sunday, “If anybody calls— 
not at home,” is not at the present moment preparing a wanton 
exposure of that and other private affairs of f ain and im- 
portance? What guarantee has Mr. Disraeli that his “ gentle- 
man” will not exhibit a ye ag of the usages of good society, 
by informing the public how he detected his master in the act of 
rehearsing the Slough speech before a cheval glass? On a 
smaller scale, it is true, we are all of us obnoxious to the same 
danger; but it is the public character that makes the fairest 
game for the confidential man, and if these revelations point this 
moral clearly, Mr. Wikoff cannot be said to have written in vain. 


THE EXPECTED GREAT COMET.* 


5 li Catalogue of Comets presents about thirteen of those 
bodies which are denominated great or grand. Of these 
thirteen, ¢wo appeared in the seventeenth century, three in the 
eighteenth century, and five in the nineteenth century. The 
remaining three belong to the respective years 1264, 1472, and 
1556. Of these the first was the comet which was regarded as 
a presage of the sickness and death of Pope Urban IV., and the 
last was actually the occasion of Charles V. of Austria abdicating 
his throne in favour of his son Ferdinand. 

The comet of 1264 seems to have been an object of great size 
and brilliancy. The descriptions we possess of its appearance 
and course yy th stars are vague in the extreme. The 
observers seem to have been of the Guy Mannering class, and to 
have relied on the eye alone for a determination of the various 

itions assumed by the stranger. There are discrepancies, too, 
in their accounts, as might be expected; but they concur in 
stating that the comet’s splendour was greatest at the end of 
August and the beginning of September. When the head was 
just visible above the eastern horizon in the morning sky, the 
tail stretched out past the mid-heaven towards the west, or was 
nearly 100° in length. 

The comet of 1556, on the contrary, was carefully charted by 
two great astronomers—Paul Fabricius, mathematician and 

hysician to Charles V., and Joachim Heller, of Niirnberg. 
ntemporary writers describe it as “a great and brilliant star.” 
Its apparent diameter is said to have been equal to half’ that of 
the moon, and its tail to have resembled “the flame of a torch 
agitated by the wind.” The tail, however, does not seem at 
any time - have been of extraordinary length. says it 
was 4° only., 

Of the labours of Heller little or nothing was known till lately. 
Mr. Hind makes no allusion whatever to astronomer in his 
first publication. With the labours of Fabricius, Mr. Hind was 
at that time acquainted only through the medium of Lycosthenes 
and some other writers, in whose works “a small rough chart” 
of the observations of Fabricius was found :— 

Lalande [says Mr. Hind, Great Comet, p. 33}, in 
tions a pub! b: Fabricius relative comet, printed at Nimberg 
in 1556; probably, if this work could be recovered, we might be in yocneenion 
of more definite information with re: to his observations, but I am not 
aware that it has been found in any rida OB bf must therefore have recourse 
to the chart which is given in the curious book of igies, Omens, &., by 
Conrad Wolfhardt, better known as Lycosthenes. 

Thus wrote Mr. Hind in 1848. But that painstaking and 
print aie astronomer did not rest content with the chart in 
Shports he couldthen haverecourse to nothing better. 

e stirred up Professor Littréw, the Director of the Imperial 
Observatory of Vienna, who, at Mr. Hind’s urgent instigation, 
undertook the formidable task of a search through some of the 


* On the Expected Return of the Great Comet and 1556. J. 
The Comet of 1556, By J. R,. Hind, John W, Parker and Son, 1857. 
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rincipal German libraries for the lost Judicium and chart of 
Gabinius. At length, success beyond all expectation rewarded 
Professor Littréw’s praiseworthy labours, and he discovered at 
Vienna and Augsburg the original chart and the Latin Judicium 
upon the comet; and not only this, but he found in the Ducal 
libraries at Wolfenbuttel and Gotha a descriptive treatise on the 
Comet by Joachim Heller. The observations of Fabricius extend 
over less than a fortnight, whereas those of Heller cover no less 
than fifty-three days—a circumstance which shows the supreme 
importance of Heller's treatise. 

t has long been a favourite speculation with astronomers that 
the comets of 1264 and 1556 were but two appearances of 
the same body. With a view to identification, Mr. Dunthorne, 
in the middle of the last century, calculated the elements of the 
comet of 1264 from the data of Friar Giles’s MS., and some 
other records. Subsequently, M. Pingré assigned elements to 
that comet somewhat differing from those of Mr. Dunthorne. 
Dr. Halley had already calculated the elements of the comet of 
1556, and the result was— 

That the comet of 1264 was very’ probably the same as that of 1556, since it 

after careful investigation, that the general path of the comet in 
1264 corresponded well with what it should have been, supposing the more 
certainly observed comet of 1556 had been visible in the former year. (Comet 
of 1556, p. 5.) 

Assuming this identity, then, the problem presented was this— 
to find when the comet will again become visible. Now the 
solution of this problem is fraught with an uncertainty which is 
independent of the assumption of identity. The returns of 
several comets of short period are ona: OO redicted with 
extreme accuracy ; but when we come to deal with a body which 
occupies nearly three hundred years in traversing its orbit, the 
case is different, for how are we to tell that a comet which 
wanders to such an immeasurable distance beyond the confines 
of our system may not get eddyed (so to speak) by some great 
aE whose distance renders it invisible to us, and so get lost, 

ike Lexell’s comet? The most we can say is, that the proba- 
bilities are vastly against such a supposition. Accordingly, first 
Mr. Dunthorne, and secondly M. Pingré, about twenty years 
later, assigned elements for the orbit of the comet of 1556 which 
more or less satisfactorily represent that of the comet of 1264. 
conan Seer? agreed in looking for-a return of the comet 
in 1848. 

Between the years 1843 and 1847, Mr. Hind investigated the 
question anew, and determined an orbit for the comet more in 
harmony with its observed appearances than that of M. Pingré, 
or of his predecessors. On the basis of that orbit M. Bomme, 
of Middelburg, in the Netherlands, undertook and accomplished 
the enormous labour of computing the effect on the comet's orbit 
of the masses of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and the new planet 
Neptune, and partially of the Earth, Venus, and Mars. e had 
already gone through this labour once on the assumption of the 
elements assigned be Dr. Halley, and found that the comet 
would be in perihelion on August 22nd, 1860. His new caleu- 
lations, however, led him to a more reliable conclusion. On 
Mr. Hind’s elements, he found that the comet would attain its 
perihelion distance on August 2nd, 1858. 

Mr. Hind is now, we believe, engaged in superintending the 
rectification of M. Bomme’s calculations, supposing the elements 
of the orbit to be deduced from Heller’s observations. The 
results are not yet published, further than Mr. Hind’s statement 
in the Times—first, that the comet is expected somewhat 
sooner in perihelion; and secondly, that the probability of the 
identity of the comets of 1264 and 1556 is increased by the know- 
ledge of Heller's treatise. The question, then, stands thus at 

nt—as far as our knowledge extends, the return of the 
comet may be expected in the present year. 

What invests this problem with singular interest is the fact 
that this is the first attempt of any astronomer to bring to the 
test of experience the calculation of the return of a comet of long 

riod. “Fralley’s comet has a period of 76 years, or thereabouts. 

t is called a comet of short period. Beyond 100 years, a 
comet is called one of long period. If the comets of 683 and 104 
be identical with the comet of Charles V., the expected visitor 
has an average period of 292 years. 

It is fortunately unnecessary for us to speculate on the danger 
of our immersion in the cometic atmosphere, for six millions of 
miles is the least possible distance at which the comet can pass 
us. Still, if it should come up from the sun as frightfully hot as 
Sir I. Newton's speculations would justify us in expecting, its 
proximity even at that distance would be rather worse than a 
serious inconvenience. Those speculations, however, are based 
on the assumption of a constitution of comets which extended 
ve not berne out. Professor Nichol says of one 
comet, that if it were to be compressed until it became as dense 
as atmospheric air, it would hardly occupy a cubic inch of space. 
If this statement be correct, there must be comets reflecting light 
which are not so dense as the finest artificial vacuum. 

It is an old belief that sundry extraordinary events invariably 
accompany the appearance of a great comet. The fall of empires, 
the heat of summer, the prevalence of epidemics, spots on 
the sun, large meteors, and inordinate fertility in the human 

ies, are among the alleged accompaniments of great comets. 
Tn the Gentleman's Magazine for 1818 is an article on the 
supposed influences of the celebrated comet of that year, in which 
the writer sums up thus: ‘“‘ Wasps were few; flies became blind, 
and disappeared carly; a great many women brought forth 


twins; and the wife of a shoemaker, at Whitechapel, had four 
children at a birth.” Mr. Hind’s last publication was written 
with the object of answering everyday questions on the expected 
comet; but his earlier tract has some scientific pretensions. 
Besides giving copious extracts from various records of the 
appeepengee of the comet, it contains ephemerides for the use of 
explorers. 

On the 2nd June, at 10 p.m., Dr. Donati of Florence dis- 
covered a comet in the constellation Leo, of which he 
obtained the following approximate position :—R. A. gh. 24’ 35". 
Decl. + 23° 55’. This has since been seen at the Paris 
Observatory; and it has been suggested that it is the long- 
expected comet of Charles V., which the observed course of the 
wanderer seems to render not improbable. The t comet 
was looked for under the are of stars in the head of Hydra, 
which is not inconsistent with its being at present in Leo. The 
suggestion, however, requires further confirmation. If it be 
found correct, we shall probably get a view of the comet with 
the unassisted eye by the middle of August, or certainly in Sep- 
tember ; though, if it have not already passed perihelion, it is 
unlikely that it will become a conspicuous object. Nor must 
we be disappointed if, when it is blazing in our midnight sky, we 
should see no tail, or a very insignificant one. The tail is the 
most capricious attribute of a comet—at one visit being of vast 
dimensions, at another scarcely distinguishable from the coma ; 
and at one visit the same comet may exhibit every conceivable 
variety of tail. In all probability we shall see no great length 
of tail, unless the comet be favourably placed for observation after 
leaving the sun. 


LES LIONNES PAUVRES.* 


1S hye civilized society is to deal with the vices of civilization 
is one of the most difficult problems of the modern world. 
Religion is, of course, the main arm of virtue, and the efficacy of 
repentance is the best doctrine forsinners. But religion has the 
inconvenient drawback of going too profoundly to the root of 
evil. It is too much in earnest to be accepted as the social 
remedy. Civilized sinners are not prepared to have their vices 
absolutely re Religion does not touch them. It is 
something which they know all about, but which they feel 
little interest in. Its ways are not as their ways. But still 
there is a code to which they yield a fluctuating obedience. 
There is a conventionalism of vice. There are many things which 
the vicious recognise as forbidden, and there are degrees of 
villany from which they would recoil. They have a point of 
honour which they would loathe themselves if they were to vio- 
late. This morality of vice is, in its way, one of the healing in- 
fluences of society—one of the agencies which preserve it from 
utter corruption ; but it is one of which religion can take no 
account. Religion cannot permit a certain amount of sin in con- 
sideration of the sinner arresting himself at a particular point. 
; And yet it is of the utmost social importance that the standard of 
conventional virtue should be kept as high as possible, and that 
every means should be taken to prevent vice sinking into utter 
degradation. It would be hard to say what are the precise feelings 
and motives to which the moralist who wishes to tapiniein tho 
standard must appeal; and yet there can be no doubt that the 
appeal is constantly made with success. In one shape or other, 
a man or woman of the world feels, or is brought to feel, that a 
particular form of vice is ignoble and unworthy. What is the 
theological, and indeed the moral, value of the feeling it might 
be dangerous to determine. But its social value is as obvious as 
it is great. That persons who have not the slightest intention of 
leading a new life should yet be stimulated to retain their self- 
respect is a gain both to themselves and to all with whom they - 
come in contact or whom their influence can affect. 

Take, for example, the stage of vice delineated in the Lionnes 
Pauvres, a play which has lately attracted considerable attention 
in Paris, and which is written by MM. Emile Augier and Foussier. 
No one can say that if a comedy can arrest any person from de- 
scending to this stage, the effect is not in itself @ good one. By 
Lionnes Pauvres are meant women who, although married to 
men without fortune, live in extravagance and luxury, because 
they induce their lovers to find funds for their caprices. These 
are the persons whom the writers of the comedy attack. The 
comedy accepts the conventionalism of vice. To adultery pure 
and simple it makes no objection; but when a woman at once 
betrays her husband ae om in money by the betrayal, she 
passes from vice to degradation. The Jash of dramatic cen- 
sure is the one thing, according to the views detailed by‘ M. 
Augier in a preface to the play, which can reach this sort of 
offender. It can brand with shame the loss of self-respect—it 
can unveil the hideousness of the traffic. Here is a ground which 
religion cannot touch, but which the moralist who seizes the 
public in the hours of recreation may make his own. He can 
teach the required lesson plainly, forcibly, and in a manner 
from which there is no escape. He and his audience are all on 
the same footing, and he accepts as readily as they do the status 
of vice, and is as indulgent to an ordinary intrigue as any one 
can be. But there is a point where to vice is joined dishonour, 
and there his severity begins. He offers an occasion of reflec. 
tion to all those who may be tempted by the love of display to take 
one further pina e, and begin to sell themselves. It must be con- 
fessed that the plunge can be taken so easily, and the temptations 


* Les Lionnes Pauores, Par Em, Augier et Ed, Foussier, Paris. 1858. 
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to take it are so constant, that the moralist will be likely to 
preach in vain. Still noone can deny that it isa plunge, and that 
there is degradation in a woman passing an intrigue to a 
bargain. Conventional vice would pronounce it dishonourable ; 
and as all points of honour are in a great degree created and 
maintained y public opinion, there is no reason why a moralist 
eA try to form and strengthen public opinion on a point 


e this. 

But it may be doubted whether a comedy is the proper 
vehicle for this sort of moralizing. It is true that we cannot 
pitch the morality of the drama too high. The dramatist is 
obliged to accept the world as it is, to paint society from the 
life, to use the language and subscribe to the manners and 
opinions of ordinary men. If he abuses one vice, it must gene- 
rally be at the cost of favouring another. The hypocritical 
Joseph is unmasked, but the prodigal Charles is rewarded. The 
avaricious father is very properly stigmatized, but the young 
gentleman that steals his daughter is held up as a pattern of 
perfection. We expect when we go to a comedy to live in the 
region of conventional vice, but we also expect to have as 
little of exceptional vice obtruded on us as possible. There is 
an old controversy about the lawfulness of witnessing dramatic 
entertainments, and the only justification is that they amuse, and 
that in amusing they do not carry us beneath the level of cus- 
tomary and conventional morality. But painting extraordi- 
nary vice is not the proper task of couitifies. In the first 
place, it fails in the primary object of being amusing. We 
are disgusted, not pleased or entertained, by the revelations 
of corrupt society given in a play like the Lionnes Pauvres. 
And, secondly, the case is too exceptional. We all understand 
such vices as avarice and hypocrisy. Everybody likes money, 
and likes to make the best of himself. And the virtues which 
are opposed to those vices are especially comprehensible, popular, 
and attractive. Liberality and Teakners are qualities pleasant 
to see, whether in real or fictitious life. But the point of vice at 
which a woman begins to make money of adultery is not a broad 
or obvious point, having a common interest for many persons ; 
nor is the moral category opposed to it—namely, that of simple 
aculery—o0e that claims very warm sympathy. We have before 
us in the Lionnes Pauvres a curious psychological investigation 
of the moral career of a certain small number of women. This 
is not exactly the subject for what is supposed to be a dramatic 
entertainment. Besides, there is always a danger in unfolding 
the veil which conceals the deeper stages of vice. We cannot 
exactly say that the particular vice aimed at in this instance is 
one which would be likely to suggest itself to those innocent of 
it by the mere fact of its being represented on the stage. But 
there is a tendency in society to think less of the harm of things 
of which it hears a great Sait. The horror entertained by per- 
sons undepraved for extraordinary vice is closely connected with 
the silence usually preserved about it. And as all moralizing 
provokes a reply, there may easily grow up a crop of sophisms 
when a question like that on which the Lionnes Pauvres turns, 
is so publicly and definitely raised. 

M. Emile Augier, in his preface, strenuously insists that official 
censure is incompetent to determine whether the interests of 
morality are injured or promoted by such pieces being produced 
on the stage. The Lzonnes Pauvres was peobibited by the 
Paris censors, and it was only through the intervention of Prince 
Napoleon that it was — to Sy Of this M. Augier 
bitterly complains, and says that all the censors have to do is 
to see that a play contains no dangerous political allusions, and 
no expressions revolting to decency. The author, the manager, 
and the public are to determine whether the general drift of a 
play is good. And as the play has been successful, M. Augier 
considers himself warranted in assuming that the vice attacked 
was felt to exist really and widely, and that the attack was 
stamped with general approbation. But this is assuming a great 
deal, The manager may have simply thought that the piece 
would draw the public, and the public may have been drawn, 
not because they thought the play plese, 4 but because they 
thought it immoral. e have to judge of such pieces, not by 
the accidental reception they may meet with, but by the general 
consideration of the proper sphere of dramatic entertainments. 
Here we think the balance of reasoning is against M. Augier. 
fully admitting that it concerns morality that a distinction 
should be drawn and insisted on between vice and degradation, 
we do not think that the portraiture of de tion is within the 
proper sphere of dramatic art. In conclusion, we need only say, 
of the literary merits of the play, that its parts are well conceived, 
and the gradual unfolding of the plot is skilfully managed; but 
the language strikes us as deficient in point and liveliness,, and 
there is a weight of sordid vice hanging over all the scenes which 
makes the play rather dull and ineffective to read. 


CHANCERY REFORM.* 

AN anything be more and uninteresting to general 
C readers than a valloetion Statutes and ‘Orders the 
of the Court of per We think not, and there- 
ore we shall condense what we have to say of Mr. Morgan’s 
book into a very few words. It is a reprint of Acts of Parlia- 
ment and Judicial Orders which have effected an entire revolution 


* Chancery Acts and Orders. George Osborne Morgan, Barrister-at- 
Law. Wildy and Sons, od 


in the machinery of the Equity Courts, accompanied by elaborate 
notes, in very small type, of a thousand or more decisions by 
which the procedure of the Court under the new system has been 
settled in the course of the last six years. Few perhaps of our 
readers will care to know that the uninviting labour of digesti 
these decisions has been performed with an amount of painf 
care and accuracy which even among lawyers is rarely met with. 
As a manual for the man in practice, the work is as nearly perfect 
as such a book can be; but its merits for the purpose which 
it is intended to serve—its detailed accuracy and practical con- 
densation of style—only make it doubly repulsive to every one 
who has no occasion to use it in the course of business. And 
yet. there is a kernel in it which should have a flavour for all 
alates when once the dry husk of legal technicality is removed. 

e will try to crack the nut and present it without its shell. 
No one can say that the removal of the abuses which so long 
deformed the Chancellor's Court is a matter in which he has no 
interest, or one that may be left entirely to the contemplation of 
professional critics. Every day is bringing us nearer to the 
time when the rigid jurisdiction of Courts of Law will be com- 
pletely merged in the more enlarged doctrines which are known 
as the Principles of Equity. Much more extensive changes in this 
direction have already been made than the public in general are at 
all aware of, and we are now clearly at the beginning of the end. 

The popular notion of the rival jurisdictions of law and equity 
is not a very wrong one if applied to the state of our juris- 
prudence as it existed only a very few years ago. On the one 
side of Westminster Hall, the suitor stood a good chance of 
being beaten by the superior technical skill of his adversary’s 
advisers, and some of the adepts in the game of Law were 
in the habit of complaining bitterly if, by the even play on 
both sides, a cause now and then chanced to be decided on its 
merits instead of turning on “a beautiful point of pleading.” 
The alternative of Equity was even more formidable to a 
suitor. It is true that, somehow or other, a case almost always 
was decided on the merits, or at least on so much of them as the 
clumsy way of taking evidence sufficed to bring before the Court. 
But long before this happy result was reached, plaintiffs and 
defendants had dropped off, or at least grown grey in the litiga- 
tion ; and when a new generation heard a judgment on their rights 
after years of expectation and anxiety, it commonly happened 
that the oyster was devoured by the greedy monster, Costs, and 
nothing but the empty shell remained to be divided between the 
unlucky litigants. e glorious uncertainty of the law, and the 
cruel delay and expense of equity were nothing less than a dis- 
grace to the administration of justice. Now what has been done 
to remedy these evils by all the busy legislation of the last ten 

ears? If we are to believe Mr. Dickens and the Zimes, who 

ve laboured to perpetuate the odium which formerly attached 
with some justice to our tribunals, there has been no substantial 
change. A technical alteration here and there is all that th 
can recognise, and they see in the new system, as in that whic 
it has supplanted, nothing but a complicated machinery for the 
encouragement of chicane, delay, and expense. 

It is only by actual experience, or- by the aid of dry books of 
practice like Mr. Morgan’s, that a just estimate can be formed of 
the extent of the improvements effected in our Courts, and some 
account of the changes which have been introduced may not be 
useless as an antidote to the superficial descriptions with which 
popular writers pander to old prejudices on the subject. The 
theory of the Court of Chancery was that every person who had 
an interest, however remote, in the subject matter in dispute, 
should be before the Court, and that every fact connected with it 
should be definitively ascertained before any judgment could be 
pronounced. As a general rule this wus right enough, but it 
often happened that a very small number of the parties to a suit 
were substantially interested in the disputed questions, and that 
a tedious ear. ip of details of accounts and facts was wholly 
needless to enable the Court to declare what the rights of the 
suitors were. Nevertheless, the rule could not be relaxed; and as 
men and women will marry and die, and children will come into 
the world, notwithstanding that they may be interested in a 
Chancery suit, the consequence was that in any extensive litigation 
new parties hadio be brought before the Court perpetually in the 
course of the proceeding. The old system was to require a new 
Bill and a new answer in every such case, and thus to add con- 
tinually to the delays and the costs of the suit. This was the 
chief source of the grievous delays for which the Court became 
infamous, and it has now been wholly swept away. In 
all cases of common occurrence, where the presence of remotely 
interested persons can without injustice to them be dispensed 
with, the new statutes empower the Gourt to proceed without 
them, merely guarding their interests by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to apply within a month for any alteration in a decree to 
which they may object. At the same time, authority has been 
given to declare the rights of litigants, whenever practicable, 
without first investigating all the facts on which the consequences 
of such a declaration may depend. Moreover, a cheap and 
speedy procedure has been devised to replace the old cumbrous 
method of instituting a new suit whenever a birth, marriage, or 
death deranged the constitution of the original suit. 

The working of these essential reforms has been very suc- 
cessful as se the avoidance of delay, and has done much 
to reduce the expense which always must attend judicial 
investigations conducted by the aid of a highly-trained and 
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therefore hi ago profession. We know that these asser- 
tions are o isputed by abeneerd writers, and letters 
from “A Victim” and “Another Victim” are always forth- 
ous when the Court of Chancery is under discussion. Still 
it is the fact that the Court is not ¢ sored with delay, in any 
eases that do not involve the settling of long accounts or the con- 
tinuous administration of Property. Suits of a merely litigious 
kind may always be concluded in a few months, unless the 
parties or the solicitors whom they employ choose to go to sleep 
over their business. The notion of Chancery delay will probably 
never be altogether eradicated, for this reason—that a great part of 
its business consists not in deciding between contending claimants, 
but in managing Paes which may be settled by some testator 
on a succession of objects in or out of existence, who of course 
cannot get their shares until the time fixed by the wisdom or 
the -— ice of the person from whose bounty their interest is 
derived. The Court will probably long suffer from the odium 
that is excited by its inability to make an infant come of age in 
less than twenty-one years, or a remainder fall into possession 
until the death of the tenant for life. It is true, also, that the 
administrative work, pen i much more rapidly performed than 
under the old system, might, and we hope will, be more speedily 
done than it is at present. Besides the changes directed to 
increasing the s of the Court, very many others have now 
been for some years in operation, which are intended to diminish 
the cost of the procedure. It used to cost about sol. to get an 
order that an estate should be administered by the Court in the 
simplest possible case. Under the new machinery this may be 
done for less than that number of shillings. The expense of 
adding new defendants on a death or marriage has been reduced 
in about the same proportion. Costly commissions to take 
evidence are replaced, in the majority of cases, by the cheaper 
process of filing affidavits. Multitudes of office copies which 
were formerly necessary are dispensed with under the new 
practice, and a severe scale of taxation has been applied to bills 
of costs where the amount in dispute is less than 1ooo/. 

The improvements which we have noticed relate to that part 
of the business of the Courts which is done by the Judges them- 
selves, but the transfer of the functions of the Masters in Chan- 
cery to Chief Clerks acting under the eye of the Judges has been 
even more important. In the old days, a. suit never came to an 
end uatil after it had been once or twice referred to a Master to 
ascertain some fact, or settle some account as to which the Court 

uired information. The Masters worked unsystematically 
and leisurely. Years might pass before their reports were ready 
on all the points submitted for their investigation. When they 
had finished their labour it not unfrequently happened that the 
Judge decided that they had been working all along on a wron 
principle, and the cause was sent back to pass a second time throug 
the same ordeal as before. The waste of time thus occasioned was 
perfectly frightful, and the modern Acts struck at the root of it by 
substituting for the Master a Chief Clerk, supposed to act under 
the immediate eye of the Judge. On this plan, any mistake of the 
inferior official could be rectified at once, instead of being made the 
foundation of inquiries and accounts which would prove at last 
to be wholly useless. This was undoubtedly the most important 
art of the relief intended for the suitors of the Court, whether 
rom the evils of delay or expense. To a great extent it has 
been effectual, and there is no sort of comparison between the 
time occupied formerly in getting a Master's Report, and that 
which is now necessary to obtain a Chief Clerk’s certificate. It 
is a change from years to months. But the experiment has not 
been entirely successful, and great as is the improvement on the 
old régime, there is still more delay (and delay always implies 
expense) than was contemplated when the new system was esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament. This has arisen from a cause 
easily understood, and which’ might be remedied with equal 
facility. The Courts are overworked. The Judges sit from ten 
till four, and have besides to consider and prepare their reserved 
judgments. This is work enough for any man, and it is no 
wonder that they find it impossible to give more than an occa- 
sional hour to the superintendence of their clerks. The conse- 
uence is, that the Chief Clerks have thrown upon them a great 
deal of strictly judicial work which they were never meant to 
perform, and this leads to appeals from their certificates, and a 
consequent increase of delay and cost. But this is not the worst. 
Being obliged to undertake the business which was intended for 
the Judges themselves in Chambers, they have no time left pro- 
perly to get through that which really belongs to them. Hear- 
ings are delayed and often cut short after one hour or half-hour, 
instead of being taken at once and concluded as far as possible 
at a sitting. ‘the old ways of the Masters are oa over their 
successors, and unless the evil be checked, the Court will gra- 
dually relapse into something like its old slumbering style of 
procedure. There is only one possible remedy for this, and that 
is, to increase the staff of Judges sufficiently to enable them to 
devote two or three days a aeak to the Chamber business, which 
they are now compelled to shuffle off on their subordinates. 
Unfortunately, any attempt to move in this direction is opposed, 
not only by quiet dignitaries who want to let things remain as they 
are, but by the very persons who are loudest in the ou 
against the assumed dilatoriness of the Court. If, instead of 
saying that nothing has been done, and casting the subject aside 
with disgust, these professing reformers would lend their aid to 
complete a great work which has been more than half done, they 
would do a real service to that unfortunate but numerous class 


whose fate it is to be involved in Chancery proceedings. The 
addition to the stre of the Court, and the practical canleyhngy 
out of the idea involved in the Acts which now regulate its 
business, would go far to abolish delay in Chambers as com- 
pony as it is already abolished in the proceedings before the 

udges themselves. One other reform was wanted—not to cure 
the much complained of mischiefs of delay and , but to 
increase the efficiency of the Court as a means of eliciting the 
truth—that was the power of summoning a jury and trying 
questions of fact by the oral evidence of witnesses in the nce 
of judge and jury. This jurisdiction is given by the Bill of the 
Solicitor-General which has lately passed, and if liberally used, it 
will remove the most serious defect which remained in the 
practice of the Court. 


In the last number of the Saturpay Revirw, we quoted some 
exhortations to bloodshed from an Indian newspaper, of which we 
said that it was “ edited, as it seems, by a Baptist Missionary, 
or, at all events, by a gentleman in the confidence of Baptist 
Missionaries.” Our remark was, as the form of the sentence 
shows, a conclusion from internal evidence furnished by the copies 
before us. The Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society has 
written, however, to assure us that the editor of the journal in 
question is not a Missionary, “nor is he in the confidence of 
Missionaries, unless a more or less frequent attendance at the 
Mission Chapel can be so construed.” The Secretary adds, that 
the Baptist Missionaries have frequently been attacked by the 
newspaper referred to. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
ALDIGHIERI, 
FINAL PERFORMANCES.—REDUCED PRICES, 
MONDAY, Auge 2nd.—LUCREZIA BORGIA: Last Time (Mdlle, Trrrmys’ Last 
rance but ). 
UESDAY, August 3rd—IL TROVATORE: Last Time (Last Appearance of 
Maile, Trrrens). 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

MONDAY, and. DURING TH WEE, Play of 
‘MERCHANT OF VENICE. Shylock, by Mr. C. 

by the new Parce fin One ref entitled, DYING FOR Love 

RYSTAL PALACE.—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 

CONCERTS.—The LAST CONCERT OF THE SEASON will take place on 

FRIDAY NEXT, the 6th August. The following Artistes will sing on the above 


GRISI. 
SIGNOR GRAZIANI. 


MADAME BOSIO. 
MADAME DIDIEE, SIGNOR TAGLIAFICO. 
DLLE, MARAL 


SIGNOR NERI-BARALDI. 
SIGNOR RONCONL MONS, ZELGER. 
SIGNOR MARIO. 
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Doors at ; Three. Admission, 7s. 6d. each; Children 
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IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL Hi 


On AUGUST 31st, SEPTEMBER iat, 2nd, mary vd, 1858, 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME CLARA NOVEL 
| VICTOIRE DALFE, 
DAME CASTELLAN, 
MADAME ALBONL MISS DOLBY, 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
SIGNOR RONCONI, 


MR, SIMS REEV | 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, MR. WEISS, 
SIGNOR TAMBEBRLIK, SIGNOR BELLETTI, 
ORGANIST MB, STIMPSON. 
Conpvuctor MR. COSTA, 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 
TUESDAY MORNING, 


ELIJAH MENDELSSOEN, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
ELI Costa, 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
MESSIAH 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
(A New Oratorio) Henry 
LAUDA SION . MENDELSSOEN, 
SERVICE IN C BEETHOVEN, 
TUESDAY EVENING—A Conczrt, 
COMPRISING 
(Siege of Corinth) ROSSINI, 
(With additional Accom; iments 
RE... (Der Freyschutz) WEBER, 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
EVENING—A Concert, 
COMPRISING 
SYMPHONY piter) ..... Mozart. 
CANTATA.. To the Sons of Art) MENDELSSONN, 
Guillaume Tell) Ross1y1. 
SELECTIONS M OPERAS, &e. 
THURSDAY Concert, 
OMPRISING 
THE SCOTCH SYMPHONY in MENDELSSOEN, 
SERENATA (Composed for the occasion of the Marriage of 
the Princess Royal) Costa, 
Lymist) 
SELECTION = 
OVERTURE (Euryanthe) WebER. 


FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


Parties mequicing detailed Programmes of the Performances may have them for- 
warded by y post ; or may obtain them on or after the 26th July (with any other infor- 
mation desired), on arenes to Mr. Henry Howe tt, Secretary to the Committee, 
34, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman, 


POTTISWOODE and CO., PRINTERS, New Street Sevare, 

Lonpon, beg to announce that, for the convenience of Members of Parliament, 

Parliamentary Agents, Solicitors, and others, they have established a WEST-END 
OFFICE at 9, Partiament Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a — variety of Vases, Figures, Grou 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


HE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, in in expectation of their 
next Tel 1 gl favourable news, have red their quotations = 
BLACK or GR REEN N TEAS TWO SHILLINGS PER POUND in 6 Ib. bags, t 
lowest on record, 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


HE OATLANDS PARK HOTEL, Oatlands Park, One Mile 
from the Walton, or the Weybridge Stations of the South-Western Railway, and 
within one hour’s distance b y Rail from Waterloo Bridge. Formerly the resid of 


OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, a ry aged 34, i 34, is 
to her capacities for the position, by call poet to 


UTORSHIP WANTED.—A CLERGYMAN'S SON, has 

——— in Classical Honours at Cambri id is Scholar of his College, 

rN, to with a NON-RESIDENT TUT RSHIP in a NOBLEMAN’S or 

GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY. He is fully competent to in Mathematics, 

Excellent Testimonials, Terms, £250 per annum,—Address B, A., Post-office, 
Nottingham. 

DUCATION.—PUPILS are PREPARED | for fhe! CIVIL jad 

MILITARY DEPARTMENTS, for PUBLIC SCH 
&c., by the HEAD MASTER of a GRAMMAR SCHOOL. in 
and a convenient distance from town, Terms (moderate and apoyo re) may be ler learnt 


by phys ery mn to the Rev. J. M., care of Messrs. J. W. Pazxzr and 
est Strand, W.C. 


EAM INGTON COLLEGE.—BOARDERS are RECEIVED by 

he Rev, E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, Head Master, 

NHS OWN HOUSE, with the supervision of Resident Tutors. The ensuing Half- 

Year will commence on the 14th ay Terms to be made 
ege, 


to the Head Master, or to the Secretary of the 
Leamington, 29th July, 1858. 


MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, WORCESTER- 
HIRE.—ONE CHORISTER and TWO PROBATIONERS are REQUIRED. 

The Cherlster will receive his Board, Lodging, and Education, Free. The Probationers 
will be required to pay at the rate of £30 per Annum till vacancies occur on the foun- 
dation, when, if sufficiently skilled in music, they will be elected Choristers. Candi- 
dates for the above will be required to attend at Fiieut’s Manufactory, 364, 
St. Martin’s-lane, on Tuesday, the 17th Au ar, at 120 (~- B. ere are a few vacan- 


cies for Boarders—Terms, £100 a year, 1, ly ¥ ene in ad 
For further particulars ap ply to th HEaRtTLEY, Master, residing 
pro tem, at 18, Military Knights W Windeor. 


LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Patrons. 
The ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK. 
Trustees, 
The Lorp Bisuors of Lonpon and WINCHESTER, 
The Dean of Westminster, and The ArcupEacon of MarpsTonz. 

The Directors’ ANNUAL REPORT of the transactions of this Society, with the 
BALANCE SHEET of RECEIPT and EXPENDITURE for the Year ending 31st May, 
1858, may be obtained by application at the Office, or by letter to the Secretary. 

JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secrefary. 

N.B.—This Society Assures the Lives of the Clergy and of the Wives of Clergymen, 
and the Lives of the Near Relations of the Clergy and of the Wives of Clergymen.— 
Total ” ual Assured, £2,890,000; ual Income, £109,600; Invested Capital, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
Directors, 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. 


-» M.P., Chairman, 
Deputy-Chairman, 
George Hibbert, Be 


James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, 

James Brand, Esq. Thomas owen It Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. _ Frederick Pattison, E 

Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company 2 not exceed £3,000,000. 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upyard is of 600,000 for which 
the shareholders are responsible, and the income is about £120, ,000 per annum, 

PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
effect insurances will participate rateably. 

BONUS,.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s, to £63 16s. per cent. on 
the original sums insured. 

CLAIMS.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made st the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the Kingdom, 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


the Duxx of York, it has long been noted for the purity of the air Tad water; for its 
dry gravelly subsoil ; and for the extreme beauty of its situation. Placed upona noble 
Terrace, it commands one of the finest views in the County: and is within a drive of 
Windsor, Virginia-Water, Claremont, &c. The Pleasure-Grounds are extensive, upon 
either side of the Broadwater Lake, and comprise the famous Grotto constructed by 
the Duxs of Newcastuz at a Cost of £40,000. Being the pro} porte, of an Association 
of Gentlemen, the Tariff will be upon a strictly Moderate Particulars may be 
had of the Secretary, No. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings; or of the Manager at the Hotel. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL.— 
The marked therapeutic superiority of this celebrated pprepetion over the 

ale varieties is now thoroughly Established. It has 
relief, arrested disease, and restored health in BAF, cases wine vt. kinds of 

Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously gree with little or no benefit. 

Sold in Impzriat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 3 Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. pz Joneu’s Signature, WITHOUT pan NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENULYE, by most Chemists. 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNE 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 7, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA.—DENMAN, 
DUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, ke., 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Bottles included. 

The well-established and daily-increasing reputation of these wines in the public 
estimation a any comment respecting them unnecessary. A Pint Sample of 
each for 24 ine in Cask forwarded free to any railway-station in Eng d, 

EXCELSIOR OR BRAN DY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. ng doze! 

Tzems—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross dhoqnes “Bank 
of London.” Price-lists forwarded on application. 

. James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street, City (corner of Railway-place). 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 

MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had GRATIS and FREE BY POST, It 
contains upwards of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble a Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed Hangings, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-st treet, W.,; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman-street ; 
and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London, —EstaBLIsHED 1820. 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
pit 


out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
chitis, coughs, colds, &c, The remedy was discovered by him when his only 
child, a daughter, was given up to die, He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and he ing seo of of preparation made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizin, ing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy. 
Wishing to do as much as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow: 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with full and — directions for making it up and 
successfull it. He the each to him six stamps—one to 
be on t! er to to the payment 
of this tisement,— Address davess = MD, 14, 


ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED IN 1 


CAPITAL, £1,259,760. 
Amount or InvesteD Funps on 3lst Jan., 1858, £386,062 3s. 5d, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right ERNEST BRUCE, M.P., Director of the National 

Provincial Ban’ 

Grorex G. ANDERSON, Messrs. G. and A. Anderson, 33, M: 

Tuomas Newman Fanrquuar, Esq., of Messrs, Johnston, and Leech, 
65, Moorgate-street. 

Duncan James Kay, Esq., of Messrs. Ka , Finlay, and Co., 37, 

Sir R. M‘Griaor, Bart., 17, Char’ rect, St. James’ 

Esq., of Messrs. William Miller and Co., St. Petersburgh ; 135, 


iecadilly. 
WEstearta, of Messrs, West Ross, and Co., Melbourne 
Threadneedi Bea, garth, 3 20, 


e-stree 
Secretary—A, P, FLETCHER. Vice-Secretary—Epwarp Fucus. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS, 
1856, 1857. 1858. 


FIRE PREMIUMS ...... 77,850 19 9 91,306 3 6 101,23013 6 
LIFE PREMIUMG...... | 62,184 711 | 67,962 18 3 | 75,920 7 9 


FOREIGN INSURANCES, 
ADVANTAGES, 

LIFE.—Residence allowed, without extra charge, in every part of the world distant 

FIRE.—The Directors, ha e im aces racti 
surveyed, are enabled to offer Premi um and 
Conditions, and a Discount is allowed to and thelr 
and correspondents’ Insurances, 

AGENCIES. 


The Directors are open to receive applications fur places in which the Company is 
not already represented. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, © 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, 


TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are 
with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity. A few of the 
articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of ever: 4 description, 
Boral Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, com, 
ies, and Orange Marmalade, Anchovy and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, and on 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 
Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s — and Payne's. Royal 
Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of most res Sauce Vendors, and wholesale 


of Csossz and 21, Soho-square, 
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HE FUNDS. recently contributed to the BROMPTON 
HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION are gratefully acknowledged. More are still 
the Wards now vacant may be opened before the Winter. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon, Sec. 
July, 1858. HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY.—THE COUNCIL 
have issued an APPEAL FOR FUNDS, which are much needed on behalf of 
i first House, St. Mary Magdalene, Highgate. 
payed to commend the Appeal for the London Diocesan Penitentiary to the sym- 
the Clergy and Laity. (Signed) “A.C. LONDON, Visitor.” 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by R. Twiina, Esq., 
Treasurer, 215, Strand; by the Rev. J. Orrver, Warden of St, Mary yy 


Highgate; by the Rev. Gro. Nvuaeer, Honorary Clerical Secretary; and by ALFRED 


TREVOR CrisPry, Esq., Honorary Lay Secretary, at the Office, 79, Pall Mall, where 
Copies of the Appeal and Report may be obtained. 


ATIONAL CHARITY and NATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION.— 
The Rev. JOHN HODGSON, M.A., late Vicar of St. Peter’s, Thanet, earnestly 
ests those who are at the Sea, or who are about to leave London for the Sea-side, 
on humane persons of all classes, to place themselves on his “ LIMITED TO FIVE 
SHILLINGS LIST,” set up for 5000 names, of which 2500 are filled up, to form an 
ANNUAL FUND for helping to defray the vg of the ROYAL SEA-BATHING 
HOSPITAL at MARGATE, providing 250 Beds, Board, Baths, and Medical Advice 
for the Scrofulous Poor of the Metropolis and all England. 
Annual Subscriptions of Five or Less to be sent in Post-oflice 
or Postage Stamps, or an order updn a Banker, to the Rev. John agp oan Noe me , Hon. Sec. 
of R.S.B.I., 3, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, Remittances will be 


Patronesses of the Rev. J. Hodgson’s Fice Shilling List. 


The Duchess Dowager of Norfolk. The Lady Foley. 
The ag Dowager of Northum- The Lady Elcho, 


berlan The Lady Catharine Buckley. 
The oe of Northumberland, The Lady Auckland. 
The Duchess of Buccleuch. The Lady Harriet Vernon. 


The Marchioness of Westminster. 
The Marchioness of Cholmondeley. 
The Countess of Carnarvon. 

The Countess Dowager of Lichfield. 


The Lady Caroline Neeld. 
The Lady Marcus Hill. 
The Dowager Lady Hampson. 


The Countess of Shaftesbury. Lady we 

The Countess Dowager of Ashburn- Mrs, J. A. Warre, 
ham. Mrs. Deedes, 

The Countess of Guilford. Mrs. Fox. 

The Lady Burghley. Miss Neave. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
Offered at 


Livingstone’s Travels in Africa 21 
Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté. 2 Vols. . 
Woman’s Thou, ~ about Women .. 
Adéle, By Julia h. 3 Vols. .. 
A Timely Retreat from eerut, 2 Vols.. 
Atkinson, T, Explorations in Siberia 
Explorations in Africa ...... 


Béranger, P. J. De, Memoirs Of 

i £, R., Travels in Persia and Ceylon. 2 Vols. oes 
Borrow, Geor, many Rye. 2 Vols. 21 
Boswell, Jas. Letters to Rev. J. Temple ........ 14 4 
Bowring, Sir John. Kingdom of Siam. 2 Vols. 32 u 


Chow-Chow. By Lady Falkland. 2 Vols......... 
Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution .°... 
Doran, Dr. and their Days.............. 

erin, age ~ the “ Foam” ase 
Elder, Dr. Life or 12 


Guizot, F. Richard 2 


aw of Sir Robert Peel . 14 os 

Te B. Story of the C: pai i 21 
G. Life of. By Schoelcher......... 12 
Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo, 2 Vols..........0..-..-.- 25 eee 
Kaye, J. W. Life of Sir J. Malcolm, 2 Vols..... 


— Charles. Two Years A 3 Vols. 
4 H. Sea-Side Studies 


Munshi, Autobiography of .............. 10 
Memoirs of the Duke of St.-Simon. 4 Vols. ..... 42 
Napier, Sie “SR ove 
Napier, Sir W. Life of Sir Charles Napier, 4 Vols...... 48 ée 


— By the Author of the “ Initials.” 3 Vols. 
E. Account of the Siege of Lucknow 
's Journey through 
Stephenson, George, Life of....... 
Tom Brown’s School Da: 
Vericour’s Life and Times 10 
‘Wiseman’ 's Recollections of the Popes . scsonigusepsecsponiees 21 
And many other Works of the Present Season, 
LISTS OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION, 


Vols, 


8 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknow 
merit or general interest in History, BioGRaPuy, a PHILosoPHY, TRAVEL, 
and the HIGHER CLass of Frorron.—The present rate of increase exceeds ONB 


CHARLES EDWARD “MUDIE, LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 


GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S ROMANCE, 
Price 7s, 6d. cloth bound, 

ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: a Historical Romance. By 
General Sir Cuantes Narrer. Edited by his brother, Sir Writ1am Napier. 
= an real hero of the book is Harold, and the real moral of his fate is one pitive 
the consequences of ee phy | England comparatively d not b she had 
os when William landed at Pevensey, plenty of stout hearts to defend her, but because 
those stout hearts were not incased in well-disciplined bodies. Had Sir Charles Napier 
seriously entered the field of literature as a rival of our best soreliote he would have 

taken rank very near to Sir Walter Seott.”—G@lobe, 

London: GrorGs Rourteper and Co., Farringdon-street. 
HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE RHINE, 
Price One Guinea, cloth gilt, 

HE LOWER RHINE, from Rotterdam to With 
teel Iustrations from designs by Birket Foster, Described x ‘Maxazw, 

Also uniform, 


THE UPPER RHINE—the Scenery of its Banks, and the 
Manners of its People. With Steel Lilustrations by t Foster, and Descriptions by 
describing the seen f this magnificent ri With Dlustra- 
wor! ol 
tions from original sketches. No tourist should be without a prone 3 
London: Gzorexr and Co., Farringdon-street. 


Second Edition, Post Octavo, 9s. 
UY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 
London: Joun W. Parker Son, West Strand. 
Two Volumes, 10s. 6d. 
por AND AGAINST; or, Queen Margarct’s Badge. By 
Frances M, Witpragam. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 
This day, Foolscap Octavo, 1s. 6d. 
ere THERESE DE LAMOUROUS: Foundress of the House 


éricorde, at Bourdeaux. A Bio; hy, abridged from the French, 
By the Author the Heir of Redely fe 


London: Jonn W. Panxen and Son, West Strand. 
Two Volumes, Octavo, with Views and Portraits from Photographs, and a Map, 32s, 


HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM; with a Narrative 
of the Mission to that Country in 1855. By Sir Joun LBowatne, F.2.S., Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


NTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, and its Influence on the 
Character and Happiness of Women. By Emity Sarrztrr, one of the Authors 
of “ Thoughts on Self-Culture.” 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Octavo, 5s. 


NY THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA. 
T, IN CONNEXION WITH SOME RECENT PROPOSALS FOR ITS 
REVISION. Ricuarp Cugyevix Trencna, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


London: Joun W. ParKer and Sox, West Strand. 
Cheap Editions, 6s. each, 
TUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT: HISTORY. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. By W. 


Cooxg Taxzor, LL.D. 
London: Jonn W. Parxse and Son, West Strand. 


FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
R BAP LASSE IN POETRY. 3s. 6d. 


READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS IN SCIENCE. 3s. 64. 
READINGS IN NATURAL THEOLOGY. 4s. 
READINGS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 4s. 6d. 
London: Jony W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
On the 1st of August will be published, No. XLV. of 


AVENPORT DUNN, A MAN OF OUR DAY. By Caartes 
Lever. With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
LACK’S GUIDE BOOKS for ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 


IRELAND. New and greatly improved Editions of these works have 
been published, containing all the latest information, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Surrm and Sox, Strand; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, 


Now ready, Vol. XVI., containing —— and Vittoria, Leipzig and Hanau, 


HIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE 
EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON, The late Mr. Colburn’s autho- 
rized library edition, in 8vo, large type. Translated by Jonw Srenzina, Esq. 
be! = sixteenth volume of M. Thiers’ is, beyond comparison, his ablest.”—Edinburgh 
Review W1u1s and Sormeran, 136, Strand. 
In Feap. 8vo, with Six Caricature Etchings by Gilray, price 6s. 


HE POETRY OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN; com prising the 
celebrated Political and Satirical Poems, Parodies, and Jeux. ape of the 
it Hon. G. Canning, Earl of Marquis Wellesley, Hon . Hf. Frere, 
llis, W. Gifford, Ri, 4 Hon. W. Pitt, Lord Melbourne, &. With Explanatory 
Notes, the Originals oft and complete List of the Authors, By Cuan.us 
Epuonps, Second Edition, en 
we ing’s happiest effusions will be found in the Anti-Jacobin.”—See Edinburgh 
Review, J and SormEray, 136, Strand. 
DR. LEE ON eg 
Third Edition, price 8s. 
HE BATHS OF MANY, TRANCE, &c.—BATHS OF 
RHENISH GERM 
WATERING-PLACES ‘OF ENGLAND. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 
J. New Burlington-street. 
DR. LEE ON CLIMATES. 
HE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON TUBERCULOUS DISEASE : 
with Notices of Foreign Places of Winter Resort (Fiske Fund Prize Essay). 5s, 6d, 
“ A valuable summary of practical information.” — Westminster Review, 
“ A judicious treatise on the subjeet.”—Atheneum. 


“A very fair résumé of the rela of climate to 
“The precepts are dra ‘edical Times. 


NICE AND ITS CLIMATE. 4s. 
HYERES ET SON CLIMAT. 2s. 


SPAIN AND ITS CLIMATE. 4s, 
London: Joun Caurcuitt, New Burlington-street; Apams, 59, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. By Hexny ASicru, 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dispensary. 
= a” our opinion, a model of a surgical oer and must class Mr. Smith in the 
of the profession.” —Medical Circular. 


London: Cuvrcni1, New Burlington-street. 


RCHIVES OF MEDICINE. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Edited by LIONEL 
Beats, M.B., F.R.S. Published Half- eens Illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts and Lithographic Plates. Nos, I and i. \y. Communications for 
No. ILL, which will appear in October, should be forwarded to the Editor, 27, Carey- 
W. Ly soon as possible. 
Copies will be forwarded, Post fre, to Gentlemen who send their names and 
Addresses, accompanied with a remittance for 3s. 6d., to J. Jonzs, 10, Grange-court, 
Carey-street, W.C. London: Jonw 


LLUSTRATION OF THE CONSTITUENTS OF URINE, 
URINARY DEPOSITS, AND CALCULI. 8vo, 9s. 6d. Thirty-five Pistes, con- 
upwards of 170 Figures, carefully copied from Nature. by Baar, 


“The ractical.”—Dublin Medical Press. 
“ We knew of no work to be com to the present, and we recommend it to the 
and the busy practitioner.”— 


London; Joan 
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NOTICE, 


The Publication of the Eighth Number of 


THE GORDIAN KNOT, 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS B¥ TENNIEL, 
Is unavoidably Postponed 
UNTIL MONDAY, AUGUST 9rn. 


n-street, 
1858, 


Immediately, in Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH THE 
KHAKEE RESSALAH ; 


OR, MEERUT VOLUNTEER HORSE, DURING THE MUTINIES OF 1857-58. 
By ROBERT HENRY WALLACE DUNLOP, B.C.S. 


New Burlin; 
July 30¢! 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Orprnary To Her Maszsry. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


HE MUTINIES IN OUDH. An Account of the Mutinies in 

Oudh and of the Siege of Lucknow Residency; with some Observations on the 

Causes of the Mutiny. By Martin Ricnarp Gussins, Financial Commissioner for 
Oudh, 8vo, with Maps and IIlustrations, 15s, 


JOURNEY DUE NORTH. By George Aveustus Sata. 
‘ost SvO. 


HE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author of 
“ Mary Powell.” 2 Vols, 


“ oad thoroughly English story. a author of ‘Mary Powell’ has in this picture of 
life proved herself a 

alf old-fashioned, half new-fashioned, tale of country life, and country love, and 

gossipings.”— Examiner. 


FRIEND IN NEED. 
3 Vols. 


pD*z BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. By Mrs. Case, Widow of 
Colonel Case, 32nd Regiment. 
“ Every word in the volume appears uine. It is a book of a hundred ante 
every illustrating the trementions of the conflict waged,”—Lead: 


RIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. A Story of the 
people called Quakers, By Mrs, Exzts, author of “The Women of England.” 
“The authoress here deseribes the social and domestic life of the Quakers. 
Mrs. Ellis, having been herself pre up in a Quaker family, is naturally very fit for 
such a task, which she executes with all the grace which her pen has long been known 
to possess. Statesman. 


peirir PATERNOSTER. A Tractarian Love Story. 
“A smart, slashing = a written with the intention of exterminating 
Puseyism, by making every ndmanineted ashamed of himself,”—Morning Star. 


By Manra FREEMAN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER uv Orprnary To Maszsry, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING THE INDIAN 
REBELLION, IN ROHILCUND, ewe, AND OUDE. By W. 
Epwakrps, Esq., B.C.S. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, [Now ready. 


EIGHT MONTHS’ CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
BENGAL SEPOYS, DURING THE 1857. By Colonel Groree 
Bovurcursr, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery. With Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE OF 
DELHI. By the Rev. J. E. W. Rorron, Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. 
Post 8vo, with a Plan of the City and Siege Works, price 10s, 6d. cloth. 

“A simple and touching statement which bears the impress of truth in every 
word,” —A/henewm, 

“ An earnest record by a Christian minister of some of the most touching scenes 

which can come under observation.” Gazette. 

“Mr. Rotton’s work commends itself to us a clear succinct account of the siege 
of Delhi.”— Observer. 


THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB. By Frepericr H. 
Coorrr, Esq., C.S., Umritsir. With Plan. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
“One of the most interesting and sp:rited books which have sprung out of the 
Sepoy Mutiny.”—Globe. 


THE PARSEES: THEIR HISTORY, RELIGION, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. By Dosasyox Framsxx. Post 8vo, price 10s. 


cloth, [Just ready, 
DEERBROOK. A Tale of Coun Life. By 
Mantivgav. New Edition, small 8vo, price 2s, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


Blackwood’s Complete and poe Edition, 1s. 6d., with Portrait ; 
: r Fine Edition, 2s, 6d, post free, 


OF, AND BY, LOLA 


MONTEZ, Countess of Landsfield ; ; containing spirited Discourses on Gallantry, 
s of History, Comic Aspect of Love, &e. 
__ London: James BLackwoop, Paternoster-row. 


~ CONS, CURRENCY, BANKING, BANK ACTS, &c. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
TREATISE ON COINS, CURRENCY, AND BANKING: 
with Observations on the Bank Act of 1844, and on the Sete Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and of the House of Commons on the Bank Acts. By 
Huyry Nicwotas Szary, Esq. 
London : Lowamay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


OTICE.—The Srconp Eprrion of Mr. HARFORD’S LIFE 
OF MICHAEL ANGELO will be published on Frrpay Next, 
London: Lonemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


OTICE.—SELECTIONS from GREYSON’S LETTERS, edited 


by the Author of “The Eclipse 
will be published on Fripay Next. 


___ London: Lonemay, Browy, : and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY THE EARL OF CARLISLE, 


of Faith,” 


The Ssconp Enprrron of this work 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE SECOND VISION OF DAN IEL: a Paraphrase in Verse. 


By the Eart of 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OTES ON THE REVOLT IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 


PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


Cuartes Rarxes, Judge of the Sudder 


Court, and late Civil Commissioner with Sir Colin Campbell; Author of “ Notes on the 


North-Western Provinces of India.” 


London : Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


COMPLETION OF DR, BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 
Now ready, Vols. IV. = V., 8vo, with 4 Maps, 24 Lithographic Illustrations, 
43° oodcuts, price 42s. cloth, 


RAVELS and DISCOVERIES in NORTH and CENTRAL 


AFRICA. By Barrtn, Ph.D., 


D.C.L., ip Nelow of the Royal Geographical 


and Asiatic Societies, &c. Vols. IV. and V., completion. 
*,* Vols, I. to IIL, price 63s,, may also be had, 
London : Loveman, Baown, and ‘Co,, Paternoster-row. 


TERRESTRIAL PHENOMENA, VOLCANOES, EARTHQUAKES, SPRINGS, &c- 
Cheap Edition, 16mo, 7s. 6d. cloth; or price 7s. sewed, 
UMBOLDT’S COSMOS, Vol. IV., Part I. Translated with 


the Author’s sanction and co-operation under the superin' 
d Treas. R.S. 


General Epwarp R.A., 


ce of Major- 


P. an 


Also the Post 8vo, 15s. cloth, 
London: Lowemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row; 
and Joun Murray, | Albemarle-street. 
Just ‘published, in Royal 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 6d. half-bound, 
APGRAVE’S BOOK OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES, 


now first translated from the original Latin by the Rev. Francrs C, Hinagstow, 


M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford. 


With an Engraving of the Ancient Seal of the 


Hermit Friars of St. Augustine of Lynn; an Historical Introduction and Appendices 


by the Translator; and an Index, 


*,* This work is a translation of the Latin work just published under the superin- 


tendence of the Master of the Rolis, and forming a 


part of the series of “ Chronicles 


and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages.” 


Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DOMENECH’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN CE. CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Map, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


ISSIONARY ADVENTURES 


a Personal Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions, 


DomMENECH, 

“The good and brave young Abbé 
Domenech, whose personal narrative we 
may at once say we have found more 
readable and more informing than a dozen 


volumes of ordinary adventure, is not | 


IN TEXAS and MEXICO: 
By the Abbé 


‘Translated from the French under the Author’s superintendence. 


unworthy to be named with Huc in the 
annals of missionary enterprise; and we 
know not how to give him higher praise.” 
—Saturday Review, 


London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. T. WHITE, M.A, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


ATIN SUFFIXES. 


By the Rev. J. T. Waiter, M.A. of 


Cc. C.C, Oxford; First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital, London, 


In this work the author reduces the | 
words of the Latin Languag 


to cértain | 


Suffix to its Base, whether Root or Th 
and by occasional letter-changes, a wo 


classes, according to their terminations or | is obtained, of which the Etymological 


Suffixes. He shows that each class of | 
Suffixes has a definite Etymological power 
which is common to every member of the | 
class; and that, by adding any given | 


meaning is exhibited when the respective 
a of the Suffix and Base are com- 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, in 1 Vol, Post 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


HE WEB OF LIFE. 


“ Perhaps too carefully written. The 
book is good,” — Examiner. 

“We doubt not that many will find 
themselves wiser and better by the pe- 
of this interesting story.”—Morning 

‘ost, 


“His pictures of actors’ revelry, 
exuberant, are clever and entertainin i. 
He has also a warm sympathy wi 
nature, and is skilful in the use of land- 
scape colours,”—Leader, 

“Graphic descriptions of natural 
scenery; snatches of fine literary, artistic, 
and theatrical criticism; vivid portraitures 
of human character; ‘and incidents hu- 
morous and pathetic make up the staple 
of the volume. The following little bit of 
landscape painting is a specimen of our 


By Attan Park Paron. 


author’s exquisite style of and is 
auth 
author possesses 

Power of description.” —Cri/ic. - 

“As there are unmistakeable signs of 
genius in the author, its merits and de- 
merits are more striking and noticeable 
than usual. The sketches of clerical cha- 
racter introduced are exceedingly my} 
though somewhat e: wated, 
following formal examination, on 
by a Doctor of Divinity, is full of that 
humour whose laughter is akin to tears, 

. The man who writes this is no mean 

Oo passages of more or less 
Some of the — . of scenery are 
exquisitely poetical.”—Scotsman. 


London Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row 


THE REV. F. METCALFE AND PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S NEW pIstoRE 
OF GERMAN LITERATURE AND GERMAN READING-BOOK 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


ISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE, based on the German 


Pies of Vilmar. By the 
Also now 


Rev. F. Mercars, MA., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
, uniform with the above, price 12s. 


THE GERMAN CLASSICS FROM THE FOURTH TO THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


Book, Extracts 


chronologically ; Bi Notes. By 
MA. P of. lorian Professor of European 


Languages and at Oxford. 

The object of the above two works is to 
supply the public at once with a co 
yet compendious History of German 
rature, and a German Reading-Book, con- 
taining illustrative extracts from the best 
authors, arranged chronologically from 
the fourth century to the present time, 
The First is based on Vilmar’s “History 
of German Literature,” which enjoys a 
high reputation in y, ha 
reached a sixth edition in a short peri 
of time. It shows when and how the 
individual writers lived, moved, and had 

London: 


| their being: what piety t 


belonged to, and thi 

or 0 the ch 

and of their works ; 

care has been taken to make the narrative 

of each succeeding author, his times, &., 

keep pace with the successive specimens 

of their wats in 
this method o pe 

teat the twin works 

and comprehensive, and 

useful and instructive, 


an than any 


country. 
Lowamaw, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


A NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 
FOR OF SCHOOLS. 


= advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are 
PRINTED FROM THE BEST TEXTS EXTANT, and not only this, but each volume has, 
during its progress through the press, been superintended by some ae member 
of the University. There have also been supplied, where 

CHRONOLOGICAL TabLes, Notices, Inpicrs, and The Tike—aids 
which are often wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain 
type, and on a firm fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks for uetes, and at the 
same time they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocxzr Crasstcs” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities, 

Escurtvs, 3s. Homeat Opyssza, 3s. 
ARISTOPHANES, 2 Vols., 6s. Horativs, 2s. 
ARISsTOTELIS Eruica, 2s. Juvenauis Perstvs, 1s, 6d. 
Cmsar, 2s. 6d. Lavivs, 4 Vols., 6s. 
CICERO DE Orrictis, DE SENECTUTE, | Lucanvs, 2s. 6d, 

ET DE Amicitia, 2s Lucrettus, 3s. 
TUSCULANARUM Digrvta- Purezprvs, ls. 4d, 


TIONUM, 2s. Sattustivs, 2s. 
Cory ELtus Nepos, Is. 4d, SopHoc.es, 3s. 
DEMOSTHENES DECoRONAET-Escui- | Tacitus, 2 Vols, 


THucypipgs, 2 Vols, 5s. 
Evrirrprs, 3 Vols., 6s. 6d. VireGrrivs, 2s. 6d. 

Evriripes Tracapr VI., 3s, 6d. XznoPpHontis 1s, 4d, 

Hzroporvs, 2 Vols., 5s. 6d. | - Experpit1o 2s. 

Homer Ix1as, 3s. 6d. Ports Scenict Gract, 21s. 

*,* A Liberal Discount is allowed from these to Schools, and 
where numbers are requi: 

SHORT NOTES, to accompany the Texts of the “ Ques mp Pocxrr Cuassics,” are 


now in course of ublication, calculated as well for the Use of Schools as for the Junior 
Members of the Universities. 


Of SOPHOCLES are already published, price 1s. each :-— 
Asax (including the Text). AwtiGons (including the Text). 
ELECTRA (ditto). (ditto), 
(Epirus Rex (ditto). TRacHINIX. 
(Epipus Cotonevs (ditto). 
*,* The Norgs separately, in 1 Vol., cloth, 3s, 6d, 

Of ASCHYLUS are already published, price 1s. each:— 
Prometuevs Vinctvus (with Text). CHOEPHORE th 
Septem contra THEBAs (ditto), (ditto) 

Pers (ditto). Suprrices 
AGamMEMNON (ditto): 

*,* The Norss separately, 1 Vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Of EURIPIDES are already published, price 1s, each :— 

Hecusa (with Text). Pia@ntss% (with Text), 
Mepza (ditto). Hiprorytvs (ditto), 
Orzstes (ditto). Aucrstis (ditto). 

*,* The Norss separately, in 1 Vol., cloth, 3s, 


DemMostHENes DE Corona (with Text), 2s. Horace, ayp Ars Porrtica 
ZEscuINEs IN \ 2s. | (with Text), 1s, 
(ditto), 2s | SaLtust, ditto), 1s, 6d, 
Rucorics (ditto), ls. CaTILINE itto), 1s. 
(ditto), 1s. | Corwetivs Nepos ( ‘1s. 6d. 
Horace, anv Eropss (ditto), 2s. (ditto), 1s. 6d, 
(ditto), 1s. 

*,* The Norgs separately, in 1 Vol., cloth, 2s, 


Joun Henry and James Parxer, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 


OXFORD BOOKS, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE USE. 


ELF’S GREEK GRAMMAR.—A Grammar of the Greek 
age, chiefly. from the Text of Raphael Kiihner. By Wa. Epw. Jzxr, 
a 4S = Christ Church, 2 Vols. 8vo, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
In cloth, 
*,* This Grammar is now in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Durham ; at Eton, King’s College, London, and other ublic Schools, 


ADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR.—A Latin Grammar for the 

Use of Schools. By Prof. Mapvre, with Additions by the Author. Translated 
the Rev. G. F. Woops, M.A. Uniform with Jexr’s “Greek Grammar.” Third 
ition, with Index of Authors, 8vo, price 12s. 


RNOLD’S THUCYDIDES. Complete with Indexes, by 
TrppEMAN, and a new Recenszon OF THE TExt by G, Dinporr, 3 Vols. 8vo, 
loth, £1 168, The Indexes separately, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


RNOLD’S THUCYDIDES. Thucydides’ History of of the Pelo- 
to his Sections, and the Greek Index greatly’ cularged. Tot Thick Vo Vol. 8vo, cloth, 


ITCHELL’S SOPHOCLES.—Sophoelis Tragediz, with Notes, 
adapted to the Use of Schools and Universities. By Tuomas Mircnett, M.A, 
2 Vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 8s, *,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 5s. eac 


HE IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS OF EURIPIDES, with 
English Notes. Edited by the Rev. E. R. Prrwan, M.A., Incumbent of Pipe Rid- 
ware, Staffordshire, and Head Master of Rugeley Grammar School. Feap., cloth, 3s, 6d, 


— OF GREEK AND LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 


NES IN CTESIPHONTEM, 2s. | 


Grammar School ; uthor Fd “ Exercitationes lambice,” “Lyra Hellenica,” “Manual 
of Civil Law,” &e. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


4 LAWS OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. By the Rev. Jonn 
Gairritus. Fifth Edition, Uniform with the “Oxford Pocket Classics,” 16mo, 6d. 


URTON’S GREEK TESTAMENT.—The Greek he Testament, 
with English Notes. Rev. Epwarp D.D, and Cheaper 
on, 8yo, cloth, 1 


In 8v0, cloth, price 12s. 
ETHICS, with English Notes. By the Rov. | 
W. E. Jewr, B.D., late Student of Christ Church. 
‘ext separate, 5s Notes separate, 7s, 6d. 


XAMINATION PAPERS; consisting of Passages selected | 
from Greek and Latin Authors, Prose and ith Questions on the Subject- 
matter, , Criticism, &c, Edited R. Head of King’s 
College 8c Specimen Packets, con assages, Packets 1 
and 3, price 1s, each. Packets of separate Pieces, 24 in number, for distribution in 
&e., Is. 


Oxford and London: J. H. and James Parxgrr. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


TOPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. 


By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq. 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW, MADRAS. 
(Author of “The Rebellion in India.”) 


On the Principal Questions of Indian Reform, Military and Judicial; 
On Land Tenure, Centralization, Colonization, Proselytism, &c 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS, 23, CORNHILL, F.C. 
CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following are Now Ready. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Based on the Works of ForcetiimiandFrrvunp. Fifth Thousand. Medium 8vo, 
Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.” — Atheneum, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above. Twelfth Thousand, Square 12mo, 7s. 6d, 
“ The best School Dietionary extant.”— Press. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms, 
Eighth Thousand, With 750 Woodcuts, Medium 8vo, 18s, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIOMARY. , Abridged from the above, ‘Twelfth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 


GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the Larger Work. 
With 900 Weodcate. Crown Ste. Tod. 


HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Times to the 


Roman est: with the of Literature and Art. Dr. Wa. 
Sizteenth Thousand. With oodeuts, Post Svo, 7s. 6d, QUESTIONS, 
12mo, 


HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the Esta- 

blishment of the Empire: with the History of Literature and Art. By Dean 
Eighth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d.‘ 

HE STUDENT’S GIBBON; being the History of the 


Decline and Fall. at By Dr. Wx. Surrn, Sixth 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS; principally for Schools and College. 
Third Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d, 


MATTHIAS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged from the 
Larger Grammar, by Eighth Edition, Revised by Epwaxps. 12mo, 


xine 2 EDWARD VI". FIRST LATIN BOOK. The Latin 
Accidence ; gg ee agg Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation, 
Second Edition. 12mo, 2s. 

KING EDWARD VI" LATIN GRAMMAR. Latine 
Grammatice Rudimenta; or, an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. Twelfth 
Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d, 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES arom LATIN ELE. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
Next week, 8vo, 20s. 
HE Second Volume of the SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATOHES 
Fad THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 1797-1805, Edited by the 
Jouw Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, in Feap., price 2s, in cloth, 


ERMONS ON OUR RELATION TO THE HOLY TRINITY, 
AND TO THE CHURCH OF GOD. By Tomas Yarn, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Rector of Ashwell, Rutland. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jawes Parker. 


Just published, price 1s., by post 1s, 1d. 
HE CHURCH iN THE COLONIES AND THE CHURCH 


N SERMON, the 
Orton May 3, 1858. By M. ean M.A of 
of New College, Oxford, and Principal of the Diocesan Collegiate 
and London: J. H. and James Parker. 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 


TRICTURES ON MAURICE’S DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 
By Tuomas Barxzs, M.A., of Queen’s College, Dao late Tutor of Codrington 
"Also, lately, by the same, price 6s. 
PLAIN SERMONS IN PARISH 


to the 


Also, price 6d., by post 7d. 
LESSONS OF BEREAVEMENT: a Sermon preached in the 
Cathedral Chureh, Barbados. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and Jawes Parxer. 
PUBLICATIONS BY REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


1, 
IRTHS AND DEATHS IN LOBBOS ; Return thereof for 
week ending July 3st. 8 pp. Royal 8vo, price 1}d. 


3. AND DI DEATHS IN ENGLAND; 
he above may be purchased throagh an any Bookseller, by means of his London 


or directly from Messrs. Eyrr and Srorsiswoopr, Queen’s Printers, 9, East 
street, Fetter-lane, F.C, 
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HE QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. CCVIL., 


is just published. CONTENTS :-— 
I, Admiral Blake. and his Works, 
II. Buckle’s History of Civilization, VI. 8 hipwrecks 
IIL. Iron Bridges. VII. British M 


IV. Life of Wycliffe, 


useum, 
VIII. The Condition and Future of Indiz, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW —NEW SERIES.— 


No. XXVIII. JULY, 1858, 


I. Calvin at Geneva. 
IL. The Last Days of Church-Rates, 
III. Domestic Annals of Scotland, 
IV. Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Recollections.” 
V. Medical Education, 
VI. Women Artists, 


VIL. and the Nebular 


rary Lateratar :—§ 1. Theo! 
—§ 2. Politics, 
on.—§ 3. Seience.— 
and Biography.—§ 5. Belles 
ettres and Art, 


London : Jouw Cxarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LY., 
price 6s., published JULY Ist, contains :— 


1, Buckle on Civilization—Destiny and 
Intellect, 

2. Political Economy in France. 

3. Swainson on the Ureeds of the Church, 

4, Montaigne—his Life and Writings. 


5. Dr. Samuel Brown and his Theories, 
6. Guizot’s Memoirs. 

7. Dr. Trench’s Sermons. 

8. India and the House of Commons. 
9, Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s 
and Marsmant, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


| eS ll S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1858, 


CONTAINS:— 


The Commonplace Book of Richard Hilles. 
By J. A. Froude. 

Telegraph-Cable Laying in the Mediter- , 
Excursion in Algeria. 

a 

s. By One of Them- 
selves.—The Eifel. 

The Thames and its Difficulties, 

Hanworth, Chapters V.—VII. 


The Geolo = Extinct Volcanos of 
Central 
in A Study on the 
Lagoon. Part. II. 
a Great Poste Preacher, 
The Opera Season of 1858, 
The Indian Mutinies :— 
I, Native Feeling and Knowledge of 
Natives by Englishmen. 
II. The Company versus the Crown, 


London: W. Parxzr and Son, West Strand. 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


for AUGUST, 1858. No. DXIV. 


CONTENTS :— 


Circulation of the Blood: its Course and 
History. 

White’s hi ‘hteen Centuries. 

London and London Critics. 


The area of Literature, 

Kingsley’s Andtomeda. 

What will he do with it? By Pisistratus 
Caxton.—Part XV. 


Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UBLIN 
AUGUST, 1858 
Gerald Fitzgerald, “ The Chevalier,” By 
Harry Lorrequer. Part VIII. 
Chea) uri 
French Politics ant Prouch 
Rides upon Mules and Donkeys.—No, i. 
In and Out of the Streets of Cairo, 
Domus Domorum. 
Dublin: Ayex. Tom and Sons, 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 


308. 


A Pay = 4 at Irish Art, 


Some late Novels, as seen through a 
Killarney Glass. 
College, Dublin— The Queecn’s 
tier. 


Artist Life in Rome. Chapters I. to V. 
Oxford Essays—University Reform. 


London: Hurst and Biacxgrr. 


Now Reapy, bound in cloth, price 7s., Votums I. of 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


The Contents of the August 


The Disputed Question. 
Galle of Illustrious Italian Women, 
3, The Workhouse Visiting Society, 
4, A Summer Night’s Dreaming. 
5. Going a Governessing. 
6. A Discontented Paper, No. IT. 


London: Published by the Woman’s Company (Limited), 


Number are as follows :— 


HE LITERARY GAZ CETTE Pant I. (for J UL of the New 
Series is published this me 1s. 8d.—The Weekly Num is published 
“Sher aie y in time for the Mails. Price 4d.; Stamped, 5d. 
4, Bouverie-street, Fleets where communications are to be addressed, - 
‘and Advertisements are received. 


R. GLADSTONE.—A beentifully-executed Portrait of the 
Right Hon. W. EF. on toned pai hy and a Review 
a4, Ww 


of his recently published edition of Homer, wi 
WEEKLY LITERARY JOURNAL, of August 7th. Price was A 
copy in return for five stamps. —Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 

HE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS.—It has been determined & 
render this Journal in every detail worthy of the CONSERVATIVE party and 


public, by whom it is supported. “ With this view the professional d ents of the 
paper—viz, ; the Ecclesiastical, the Naval and and the have 
tary Officer, an: the La 


entrusted to professional men—the the Mil 
articles, containing exclusive information, will be found weekly under 
Price 6d. stamped.—Office, 19, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 


h 
TT LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW REVIEW for AUGUST, 
being No. X. of the United New Series, is this day ——- price 5s., and 
contains—1. Civic Offices—The Gresham Law Lectureship.—2. On Methods of Self- 
Education for the Bar.—3, Probate Court Reports.—4, The Lord Justice Knight Bruce. 
—5. Recollections of the Munster Bar, concluded.—6. Legislative Predicaments its and 
-—7. Considerations on Costs.—8, Local Judicature.—9. Lawyers’ Litera- 
ture.—19. Medico-Legal Literature.—11. Papers of Law Amendment 
The Right of Search.—13. The Jew Bill.—14, Ministry of Justice —15. The Bar Ex- 
amination Questions.—16. Commentaries a English Law—what they are and should 
be.—Selection of adjudged Points—Short Notes of New Law Books—Events of the 
Quarter—List of New Publications, &c. 
London: Burrrrwortss, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


res MONEY BAG: an Illustrated Magazine of Politics, 
Literature, and Finance. Price 1s, Monthly. 
Contents, No, IV. (Aveust) :— 
EDITH CLAREL 
TRAPS FOR TESTATO 
re GRUNDY ON CAUSE OF PANIC. 


BONE FROM B 
THE CROWNER’S QUEST, 
POLITICS OF MONTH. 
ss OF SELECT COMMITTEE on BANK ACTS 1857-8, 
BY MR. CAYLEY, 


BAN CHARTER ACT, 
&e, &e. 


picture of original romance, startling facts, and politi he scenes, “ The 

oney Bag” has realized a position of originality, pa Baw Ay and authority, 
unrivalled among the periodicals of the day. 

“A very promising magazine.”—Daily News, ° 

“The are drawn with much spirit, ”—Standard, 

“Treated with ability and sagacity.”—Sun, 

London: Dantet F. Oaxey, 10, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
by and Potysianx, price 5s. each. 
The Number for AUGUST contains LORD STANLEY, M.P. 
and 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187a, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 
STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 
Price 2s, 6d. Stereographs for August, No, 2, 
I, THE NEW MUSEUM, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 

Il. THE GREAT CROSS of MUIREDACH, MONASTERBOICE, CO. LOUTH. 
Ill, BLOCK OF DOUBLE-REFRACTING SPAR FROM 


ICEL. 
5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 5s, 
HE HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Set to Music by 


Dr. GAUNTLETT. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


3 Academy of 
8. Opening “of the Swimming Bath for 


Notices of ~ 

. Open Council. 

11, Passing Events. 

at their 


. Just published, 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
HE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIGION. Translated 
from the French of Au Ser Comte. By Richarp ConGREVE, , Author o: 
“The Roman Empire of the West,” 
London: Joun peak 8, King William-street, Strand. 
In 2 Vols. Svo, price 14s. cloth, 
NTRODUCT ION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS; with a 


Office, 144, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W.; and for the Company by Pirzr, 
SrErnENsoN, and Srencr, 
On 2nd of August, price 1s., No. LX VIII. N.S. (0.8. No, CLII.) ions, late Professor of 


H £E Ecc iL 

Notices. 

complete sets are now on 


Neale’s Jansenist Church of Holland 
of Cheveleigh—Can Confession be Partial ?— 


sale, 19 Vols, Price £8 10s. 6d. 


On 2nd of August, price 2s., No. CXXVII. (XCI. New Series), 


ECC IL 


H E 
Published under the superintendence of the Ecclesiological Societ 


Conrents:—On the Churches in the 
Servitiumn Includendorum—Another New 


Island of Gottland ( os 
—Altar Plate (with illustrations)—The 


Future of Art in Authority for the Non-Commu- 


nicants daring Holy Commur 
Church at C 
New 


nker-Windows— 
Cathedral and Mr. S' 


ndon: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


Oxford—Memorial 
of Bocietics, 


Price 


Eightpence-halfpenny, 


MBERS'S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
E, AND ARTS,—Part LV., JULY, 1858, 
CONTENTS :— 


Shows and Showmen, 

Artificial Ice-Making. 

That Farthing. 

Book. In 


A Chapter on 
A New Calling. 
Ballad of Darnick Tower. 
Mothers-in-Law. 


A Tree of Liberty. 
Northumberland Household Bo: ‘x. Part 
ty 
rary 


h Fire and Water. 
A Week among the Hebrides, By W, 
Chambers—First Article. 
The Theatrical World. 
The Story of a Great Discovery. 
Down at the Grange.—Conclusion, 
Occasional Notes— 
Medical Women. 
Exorcism of the Smoke Fiend. 
= Sechse Liuten, or the Six o’Clock 


le. 
A Screw of Tobacco, 
The False Dream 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Precedence in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 


Centuries, 
Story of a Rural Naturalist. 
Rarey Anticipated. 


Poem—Cuckoo. 
ndon and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers, 


on the Opening Portion. From the German of Dr. ’ PETER von 
ental Languages and Literature in the University of 
Kénigsberg. Edited by Jamzs Hzrwoop, F.R.S. 
London: Joun Carman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
HE CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


INTENTS :— 
1, My Youth, . 6. The Flight, * The Voyage, 
2 The Priesinood. Pari, My Return. 
3. e 
4. The War. 8. The Struggle. ik The Great Question, 


Concluding Chapter. By the Editor. 
London: Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
In 8yo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
EA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 
SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. By Gzonea H. Lxuwss, Author of the "Life 
and Works of Goeth: e." 
“ No man better our author the art of 
ing with flowers.” — Daily New 
high 
cussions an er ge 
t (Prof to whom it is dedicat 
Siginality of Mr. Lewes’ contributions to science, 
Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


RUNDEL SOCIETY. — PUBLICATIONS OF 18656. 


lithographic View of the Arena Chapel, Padua, in 1306, 
gs, after Frescoes by Gi in the same 
3, A Chromo-litho; graph of Sof the “ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian.” A Fresco by Pietro: 


P ino, at 
4. Five Outlines, from Tracings of the principal Heads in the “ Martyrdom of St. 


of Perugino’s Fresco of the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian.” By 
Layard, Esq. 


On ent of the Subscription (One Guinea) for 1 cld or new members, indis- 
aie, are entitled to the above-mentioned Publications, so long as copies remain 
in hand. zn feene of these Publications are on view at Messrs, CotnaGui and Co,’s, 
13 and 14, Pall Mall East; and Messrs, Gravzs and Co.’s, 6, Pall Mall Eagt, 


24, Old Bond-street, July, 1858, JOHN NORTON, Beeretory. 


London. Printed by Tuomas Savitt and James Epwanps, their Offee, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Pu vow f 
Davin Jones, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southampton 
Strand, in the same County.—July 31, 1858. 
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